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As an undramatic peacetime commodity, 
paper long was blacked out by people’s 
indifference. But today it is being flooded 
with the light of public appreciation, for it 
is in the mighty drama of war that paper 
assumes its greatest role. Pulp is essential 
for explosives, while mills work day and 
night producing paper for shell contain- 


ers, food packaging, propaganda leaflets, 





military manuals, war maps, advertising, 
and substitutes for certain critical materi- 
als. Champion is proud of its importance 
in the industry, and of its ability to convert 


great stands of timber into many materials 





that contribute to America’s early victory. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C. .. . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 


and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 
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Of Course— 


Ludlow’s manufacturing facilities are today devoted almost 
wholly to war production. We are sure that you would 
want it no other way. 

Yet our customers are producing much printing that 
is directly or indirectly essential to the war effort, and, in 
every way possible, we want to help them maintain the 
continued efficiency of their Ludlow and Elrod equipment. 

To the best of our ability, we shall continue to main- 
tain an adequate stock of parts and to provide service, to 
keep Ludlow and Elrod equipment functioning efficiently. 

For the present, our moderate inventory of available 
Ludlow and Elrod equipment previously manufactured 
enables us to fill orders for which War Production Board 
approval, when required, is obtained. 

If you have any composing room worries on which 
we may be able to help you, we shall be glad indeed to 


have you write us. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Set in Ludlow Eusebius and Eusebius Bold Italic 


General Offices and Factory, Chicago 
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Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Dlinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. 0. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. 
Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1948, Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 














SELDOM USED PRINTING MACHINERY 
TO MAKE MODERN ARMAMENT 


Every slug typesetting machine (114 tons) provides all the scrap to make: 


240 — .30 calibre machine guns, or 
5550 — hand grenades 





Every 25x38 handfed cylinder (5 tons) provides all the scrap to make: 


180 — 20 mm. aircraft cannon, or 
20 — ‘‘block buster’’ bombs 





Every medium-size folding machine (1 ton) provides all the scrap to make: 


36 — three-inch trench mortars, or 
296 — three-inch shells 








Your contribution of scrap metal can be made 
promptly, at three or four times scrap value, 
under the Miller War-Time Scrap Allowance Plan. 









MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ALLOWANCE PLAN 






































Miller Automatics— 





as modern as tomorrow! 
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WATERVLIET’S 


Royal Folding Enamel 
Foldette Enamel 
Glossette Enamel 
Viking Enamel 
Advertisers Enamel 
Foldette Postcard 
Foldette Cover C.2.S. 
Classic Litho Label 
Streamline Offset 
Cascade Offset 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
717 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send sample book of 





INDUSTRY VISIONS THE FUTURE 


The great names in automobiles, radios, electric appliances look to the future. 
While their assembly lines have been converted to producing weapons of 
war—their names and the products for which they are famous are kept before 
the public. e These companies neither wish to commit suicide by keeping silent, 
nor does the government desire that they be forgotten. The War Program 
makes new demands on every industry and every business, necessitating 
adaptation and change essential to survival. e To survive, however, every 
company needs thousands of printed pieces—with some, it may be a house 
magazine or catalog—with others it may be revised listings, reports, manuals, 
or illustrated booklets. e Before the war WATERVLIET’S coated and uncoated 
papers met the test of fine press performance for printers throughout the 
nation. Now they are a wise choice and their adherence to quality standards 
insure their continued use in the days ahead. e They are your guides to value. 
Send for one or more sample books of these lines by filling in the coupon below, 
And mail it to us today. 


FOR IDEAS ON WARTIME PRINTING 
VISIT OUR GALLERY OF PRINTED IDEAS 


Wi’ PAPER COMPANY 


POGIO oi iid is We vas as tas Se ee PO Y 
717 South Wells Street © CHICAGO 
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The ATF Garamonds 


COPIES 


GARAMOND GARAMOND BOLD 
Garamond Italic Garamond Bold Italic 
GARAMOND OPEN 


ARAMOND gets along well these days. Each Typographic Scoreboard of the INLAND PRINTER 

shows it in a high place—usually first, second, third or fourth. Far older than most “oldstyles” 

Garamond is often used in place of the newer faces. Why? Because it is a primary design. Like red, 

blue or yellow, Garamond occupies a key place in the type design circle; it is fundamental, basic. 

In addition to being a good idea to start with, the details of the design are good: the stems, the swells, the 

serifs all show exquisite taste. Together, they make a type that is fresh, with a degree of formality; a type 

that is easy to set and easy to read; a type so widely adaptable as to insure a survival through a future no less 

amazing than its past. § The ATF Garamonds are packaged in three-part fonts: caps, lowercase or figures may 

be bought separately—you buy no more than you need. Small caps, ligatures, word terminals and quaint charac- 

ters are also available. Send for complete showings and prices. As for wear, just remember ... ATF type is 
“THE BEST TYPE IN ANY CASE” 


CO? COP CO? CDOP ODO? COP CDOP CDOP. ODOP COP ODO 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me your Price List No. 18 
Complete showing of ATF Garamonds 


NAME 





ADDRESS___ 








American Type Founders 


Branches and dealers in thirty-one cities 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 





Northwest Pedigreed Papers have always been known as “‘printers' 
papers’’ because they so completely meet the issue of practical pro- 
duction. This was true yesterday, is today and will be tomorrow. 
Every dependable feature of service that characterized Northwest 
grades in peace-time is still an inherent ingredient during war-time. 
Uncle Sam naturally gets first call on our production, but other 
essential civilian needs that aid the war effort are also being served. 


VICTORY War iy Quill ‘snes 
> Yo. ZZ 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY - CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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It S a THE MAN WHO'S TAKING FIRST AID 
TODAY MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE TO- 


G (| Id = MORROW. WOULD YOU BE ABLE 
00 Ad. TO "RETURN THE COMPLIMENT"? 


Ro ads regularly. 


Another 
Good Idea: 


Bond 4 Ofset- 


THE MAXWELL PAPER MILLS, FRANKLIN, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Maxwell Mimeograph 
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tion. They have found that it is always time to improve 
the character of their business correspondence through 
the use of rag-content Correct Bond. No change of 
time to protect our freedoms. times or conditions can alter the respect commanded 

by business correspondence carried on Correct Bond. 


Business men have long recognized a duty that is far 
more humble, but one that has been worth their atten- THE AETNA PAPER MILLS, DAYTON, OHIO 


O MILLIONS of Americans, time now means 
more than ever before because it is the measure of the 


tremendous job they’re doing for Victory. It is always 


IT’S ALWAYS THE 


CORRECT TIME For 


Buy War Bonds Regularly 





ae 


Third of a new series 
in Newsweek, Nation's 
Business, U. S. News. 
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- The Stuff Victory is Made of... 


@ Greatest praise is due our fighting men 
for their valor so well proved in battle on 
land, sea and in the air. Their determina- 
tion to win is echoed in the breast of 
every freedom-loving American. 

No sacrifice by individuals or corpora- 
tions or industries is too great a price to 
pay for the material support our armed 
forces must have to win this war. Hardly 
an industry in the land is not dedicating 
its all to this purpose. Included is the pulp 
and paper industry whose products now 
are being used enormously for vital mili- 
tary needs. 

As a result of military necessity, the 
Government has issued a directive defi- 
nitely curtailing paper production. This 


creates a need for conservation of paper 
and paper products. Users of all grades 
of printing paper are cooperating in this 
emergency. Some publications are now 
issued in a restricted number of pages, 
others in a reduced page size. Advertisers 
are saving paper by producing printed 
pieces cut from standard size sheets. All 
along the production line in the printing 
trade, the need for conserving paper is 
recognized and practiced. 

It is by concerted, wholehearted coop- 
eration of every industry, every firm and 
every individual, that America demon- 
strates its will to win this war! This is the 
spirit that surely will speed our victory 
and a return to a better way of life. 


Leovelcoat® 


PRINTING PAPERS 


w 
Teskoet 
For Highes?-Quality Printing 


Kimfect 


Companion to Trufect at 
lower cost 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - NEENAH, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Printing Papers Since 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street ° 


CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Avenue ° 


LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 
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To Help Us Help YOU 


For the purpose of conserving incredas- 
ingly scarce war-essential materials 
we are confining our civilian manu- 


facture solely to essential service parts. 


To further conserve materials we 
now must ask that old parts be 
returned to us, prepaid, when new 
parts are ordered. If such old parts 
can be satisfactorily repaired we 
shall make such repairs instead 
of supplying new parts, charging 
only for the cost of these repairs. 


It is our sincere belief that only through 
such a cooperative conservation pro- 
gram can present material suppltes 
be extended, so that we may have 
: Buy 
available for you, when needed, essen- U. S. War Bonds 
, , and Stamps 
tial service parts to keep your present 


Rosback equipment in operation. 


E P ROSBACK COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machinery 
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By a photographic process “V” letters to and from — 
our boys overseas are reproduced in microscopic 
size on thin rolls of film. This so reduces the bulk 
and weight of letters that the contents of 100 bags of 
regular mail go into 3 small pouches. Flown to their 
destination, the letters are enlarged to readable 
size and speedily delivered. 
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Instead of their original weight of a ton and a 
quarter, 150,000 such “V” letters weigh only 45 
pounds and can be tucked into cargo planes or 
bombers along with food and munitions without sacri- 
ficing vital shipping space. Thus another amazing 
American development helps get mail to our boys 
in days instead of months. 


PCONSOLIDATED Oded PAP 
AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICt 


Another tradition shattering development To aid the users of Consolidated Coated 
...ina field that is a vital part of communica- in complying with war restrictions on paper 
tions ... came in 1935, when Consolidated consumption ... with minimum decrease in 


began to manufacture coated printing paper press runs... Consolidated urges its customers 

so economically that it could be sold at un- to step down their basic weight specifications. 
coated prices. Printers, publishers and advertisers have 
Unifoomly | coated on both sides, the bril- discovered that the high opacity and bulk of 

liant enamel surfaces of Consolidated Coated Papers permit substan- 

m™ Consolidated Coated offer a tial paper weight reductions without lower- 

FAK OUS BRANDs = perfect background for fine- ing the competitive position of their maga- 
PRODUCHION GlOss = screen halftones in one or zines and brochures in either thickness or 


MODERN RN GlOss many colors. printed appearance. 
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Ever hear about 
V...-Mail? 














e@ Paper is taking on a lot of assignments in 
this war. 


Sometimes it doubles for strategic metals. Some- 
times it is the means of cutting shipping space 
or saving time. 


Take V ...— Mail, for example. 


Letters written on V ...— Mail forms travel only to 
the point where they‘re photographed on 16 milli- 
meter film — and 25 pounds of film carry 150,000 
letters. 


Then the film is shot by plane to any part of the 
world where fighting men are hungrily awaiting 
letters — enlargements from those tiny frames of 
film are made and delivered in a special V... — 
Mail envelope. 


We did not originate V . . . — Mail. But we do 
supply paper for it. V .. . — Mail is only one ex- 
ample of the wartime importance of paper. Paper 
products are not only solving many odd prob- 
lems, but paper itself is fighting in war plants 
and at the front. From ration books to cartridge 
cases, paper is doing innumerable vital jobs. 


We know quite a bit about it because we make 
a thousand miles of paper a day. All our past 
experience, all our research facilities, are focused 
on helping the war effort, and in the process we're 
learning new, almost incredible things that can 
be done with wood fiber. When materials come 
again into the market and new demands for 
cellulose products can be met, we will be able 
to supply papers for many purposes. 


In the meantime Oxford merchants and Oxford 
salesmen are at your service. 


Can paper products take the place of scarce 
materials vital to the war effort? All our research 
facilities are concentrated on finding the answer. 





OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Mills at Rumford, Maine & West Carrollton, Ohio 
Western Sales Office: 





35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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EVENG HREM EHEE FOOLS... TODAY 


Sa Po We are helping him finish the job wished and achievements of today and yesterday will gauge our 
on us by Schicklgruber and Hirohito. stride to new standards in high speed, roll and sheet feed, 
We didn’t want it, but now that we’re in, black and multi-color presses. 
we are exerting every effort to provide 
him with the proper tools. Speed is our 
oleae That’s why the Cottrell plants are buzzing 24 
hours a day—to provide him with the tools of today which Cc. B. COTTRELL & SONS co. 
will dictate the peace of tomorrow. Westerly, R. I. 
When peace and victory return to America — and only i i am a 
then ~ Cotrellagnin will turn to the welfare and progresn | New,Yts 38 Ha 26h Suet Cli, Daly Nov Die, 0 Wa 
of the printing and publishing business. Our experience Milwaukee, Wis. © | Smyth-Horne Ltd., Chipstead, Surrey, England. 





SMOOTH SAILING 


oldest and greatest of all the cover paper lines. 


In these troubled times you can at least insure 
smooth sailing for your direct mail advertis- 
ing message by putting it on Buckeye Cover. 
This insures several desirable things. Your mail- 
ing piece will have an attractive background. It 
will arrive in good condition. It will have long 
life and it will carry that prestige which is ev- 


erywhere associated with Buckeye Cover, the 


Despite war restrictions, with which we carefully 
comply, there is still sufficient variety of colors, 
weights and finishes in the Buckeye line to in- 
sure a correct paper for your particular need. 
Buckeye Cover is obtainable in all large cities. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. 
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GOOD NOW 
GOOD ALWAYS 


Never a discord in Mercury perform- 
ance! For decades, Mercury Products 
have been pressroom favorites. win- 
ning chorus after chorus of approval 
from critical graphic engineers. The 
quality of Mercury rollers and blan- 
kets is rigidly maintained even during 
present shortages of materials and 
manpower. Mercury rollers and blan- 
kets are still available for all types of 
printing and lithographing presses. 


Uncle Sam, too, is making use of our 
facilities for making craftsmanlike 
products. In a special department, we 
are turning out vast streams of vital 
military materials. 


Federal at 26th Street, 











papers 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; Arnold-Roberts; John 
Carter & Co.; Green & Low; Henry Lindenmeyr & 
Sons; Storrs & Bement Co.; Whitney-Anderson. 

D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White; Zellerbach. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

10WA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Mill Brand Papers, Inc.; Paper House of N. E.; 
Storrs & Bement Co.; Percy D. Wells; Whitney- 
Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

M0.: Acme Paper Co.; Ceniral States Paper Co.; 
K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber 
Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Western Newspaper 
Union; Western Paper Co. 

N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold Card & 
Paper Co.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cincinnati Cordage; Cleveland Paper 
Co.; Diem & Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & 
Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper 
& Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. 1: Arnold-Roberts Co.; John Carter & Co.; Narra- 
gansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co. ; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Roanoke Paper Co.; B.W.Wilson. 
WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Tacoma Paper & Stat’y Co.; Zellerbach. 
WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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As the tempo of war increases... 
as the theatre of war expands...we 
who make and we who use must 
expect to face new deprivations. 
That we shall do so without com- 
plaint is, in turn, a foregone 
conclusion and an assurance of 
inevitable Victory. It’s the proper 
spirit .. . and the strength of spirit 
is unconquerable! 

Let shortages and restrictions 
come. Impose what limitations 
you will. For mark you this: If we 
can’t take it, we can’t dish it out 

. . and if American resource- 


fulness and American ingenuity 


can’t pull us through, what can? 
Resourcefulness and ingenuity. 
They become tangible and work- 
able only on paper. And paper is 
our business and our responsi- 
bility ...in the nation and for the 
nation ... today and tomorrow. 
As “Paper Makers to America,” 
this corporation has pledged its 
entire resources to provide de- 
pendable, printable papers for all 
essential needs . . . to see to it that 
Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheel- 
wright papers maintain the per- 
formance and reputation of their 


names. 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS! The best buy in paper today! 


Offering a completely diversified line of 
papers in colors, substances, and surfaces 
for every printed use, including such famous 
grades as Mead Bond, Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols 
and Indexes; D & C Black & White, Print- 
flex, Canterbury Text, and De & Se Tints. 


SALES OFFICES 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 
DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Boston 
Kingsport 


Philadelphia 
Dayton 


New York 
Chicago 
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What is printing’s place Rous} 


in a world at war? 






MIEHLE’S WARTIME PRINTING LIBRARY 


shows both what has been done 


tis 
na 













and what can be done 


Twelve giant portfolios include hundreds of actual printed 


specimens tying in with government campaigns on 


WAR PRODUCTION CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
CONSERVATION WAR FINANCE 
SALVAGE NUTRITION 


NATIONAL MORALE 
x* * ® 
All portfolios include reference material — sources of 


information in Washington — sales and market analysis 
features for printers and lithographers. 






THIS EFFORT IS IN SUPPORT OF THE PROGRAM OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS VICTORY COMMITTEE 






MORE THAN 300 EXAMPLES OF WARTIME PRINTING, SUCH AS THOSE SHOWN BELOW, APPEAR IN THE PORTFOLIOS 
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“For the duration there will be a diminution in product And each one of these campaigns urgently needs 


advertising, but this does not mean an end of advertising. a vast amount of printed display and follow- 


ae ich j ; ne ; ‘ 
here are many messages which should be given to the through printed advertising to make it effective. 


public through the use of advertising ... 


“If the members of your organization will . . . assist in the WITH COMPLETE INFORMATION 
war program and continue the splendid spirit of coopera- 


‘ion which they have shown during the past year, adver- Miehle’s “Wartime Printing Library,” at pres- 
‘ising will have a worthwhile and patriotic place in the 


; ent consisting of 12 giant portfolios, covers 
nation’s total war effort.” D . } ’ 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT; to the Advertising many aspects of this new wartime advertising 


Fedevation of America: Jane 17, 1942. printing market. Each volume is a guide to: 
Miehle offers a Wartime Printing Library de- a The government’s objectives. 
signed to give printers and lithographers data b The government organizations charged with 
to assist them in fostering the use of essential establishing policies and promoting the 
printing — printing that will help the buyer aie siaiaceel 
aia’ simultaneously get across a victory mes- ¢ How printing and lithography can be used 
sage. in connection with the campaigns. 
Here is essential war work that the printer and d Information and material which can be 
lithographer can do — and here is a complete used to implement the campaigns. 
wartime printing market for the printer and e The type of material already being used by 


lithographer, as yet virtually untapped. advertisers, in the form of samples. 


a 


There are more than sixty vital war campaigns How the printer and lithographer can go 


sponsored by the government that have been about developing business in the field of 


launched to tell the civilian public how it can See ee 
contribute to the war effort and adjust itself FOR EVERY PRINTER AND LITHOGRAPHER 
to war conditions. Each one of these campaigns 


cre ; es iw 
must be brought home to millions of people. Miehle’s “Wartime Printing Library” is now 


In each program the government needs the available for study and inspection by printers 
cooperation of business in the distribution of and lithographers. Write today for further in- 
° . . . bd . — * > - 
information through the medium of printed formation about how you can see Miehle’s 
matter. “Wartime Printing Library.” 





The Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturmg Company 


14th Street and South Damen Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 
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N. other personality in all history has left its imprint more indelibly upon community growth 
and National spirit than the printer. Courageous and optimistic, he pioneered for education and 
enlightenment and all the advantages which they bring. He spurred civic pride, fought for law and 
order, opened a fertile field for initiative and earning power. He gave new impetus to business 
effort. He left cherished traditions. In many instances, America can thank the printing craft for her 
wholesome ways of life. * And like the Minute Men of early days, the printers of today must be 
alive to the message inscribed upon the printed page —the reason for it, its purpose and desired 
influence. Only by such genuine interest can they live up to ideals and further the highest 


efficiency in our war effort. Whatever the National objective, the printer can simplify the means. 
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POCKET-SIZE MANUAL 
OF PAPER INFORMATION 
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GIVES YOU QUICK ANSWERS 
TO THESE QUESTIONS: 


¢ WHAT GRADES? 
\ * WHAT COLORS? 
¢ WHAT FINISHES? 
¢ WHAT WEIGHTS? 
«WHAT SIZES? 











GET THIS HELPFUL soox—FREE! 


WHENEVER YOU ORDER PAPER, 
whenever you estimate a job, you 
will find this new Manual! of Paper 
Information a valuable help and a 
time-saver. 

Its 24 pages, conveniently in- 
dexed, contain the detailed story 
of all Hammermill papers now 
available under wartime restric- 
tions of paper manufacture. 
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Whether your customers call for 
letterheads and envelopes, forms, 
accounting record sheets or file 
cards, booklets or folders—nearly 
any printing job, you’ll find this 
book a welcome trouble-saver. It 
will prevent you from wasting time 
suggesting and specifying paper 
grades and colors no longer avail- 
able. It will serve as a guide to help 


HELPS YOU 


Please send me, free, a copy of the new Hammermill 


Manual of Paper Information. 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) 


you order s'zes that cut economi- 
cally, in quantities that are handled 
and shipped economically. Each 
page contains full stock informa- 
tion on a single line plus a blank 
column for your own notes. _ 
You’ll want to keep a copy of 
this new Hammermill Manual on 
your desk. Free—mail the coupon 


IP-Mar. 


For Index to Advertisers, See ‘Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 
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is mightier than 


HE FIRST SHOTS fired in North Africa came, not from a gun, 
but from a printing press. These were leaflets containing a 

message to the populace from General Eisenhower. 
Printing is vital to the war effort. 
Printing is needed on a thousand fronts...for a million essential 
purposes...It is used to instruct our Expeditionary Force on how 
to treat the natives...It is invaluable as a means of keeping the 
civilian population of occupied territory in line. 


Printing is equally vital on the home front... It is needed by the gov- 
ernment...by war industries...and to promote civilian cooperation. 


In many ways, the printing press is more effective than the gun. 


While today Chandler & Price is completely mobilized for the 
production of war goods, we are glad that so many C &P presses 
and cutters are in capable hands on War Front and Home Front, 
being used more and more as weapons to help shorten the war. 


We urge the owners of Chandler & Price equipment to guard it 
faithfully. Careful operation, regular cleaning, proper lubrication, 
frequent inspection and prompt repair or replacement of worn parts 
will help keep these presses firing. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Printing Presses and Paper (utters 
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TAKE A LOOK 

at the first advertisement 

of the NEW, 

YEAR-ROUND CAMPAIGN 
FOR RISING PAPERS... 


starting this March 

in the important magazines 

that reach the 

important executives, 

including 

TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 

UNITED STATES NEWS 
When you want to know 


GO TO AN EXPERT 


WHEN YOU WANT to know what make of paper to buy for your 
office letterheads, our advice is simply: 

“Ask your printer—he knows paper.” 

He knows Rising’s reputation for craftsmanship. He should—for 
years we've been supplying expert printers with fine papers for every 
printing purpose. He can tell you better than we that Rising quality 

will add much to the prestige of your 
business message—and little, if any- 
thing, to its expense. 

Three grades: Rising Bond (25% 
tag), Rising Line Marque (25% rag), 
‘Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 
Parchment (100% rag). Prices on a par 
with other quality papers. The Rising 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER-—-HE KNOWS PAPER 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 





To Pound the Table! 


WHEN NERVES are taut and patience 
near exhaustion; when world conditions are 
becoming more complicated and men’s 
bodies and minds are bent to their correc- 
tion; when industry, diverted from normal 
pursuits to wartime efforts, is confronted 
with confusing regulations; when mental 
heat threatens to unseat cool reason—then is 


Insure Victory— 
BuyWarBonds& 0t thé time for men, or groups of men, or 


Stamps Regularly! governments, to pound the table. Then is 


the time to counsel er 


Italic together. Together! PRESIDENT, MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
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This insert was printed from molded plastic plates produced by Process Color Plate Company, Chicago, formerly 
the Process Rubber Plate Company, through the courtesy of Gradie Oakes. This firm, which pioneered in the pro- 
duction of molded rubber plates, is now engaged in the further development of plastic plates, use of which releases 
critical materials necessary for the production of electrotypes and other types of dupiicate printing plates. 
Light in weight, these plates also help to solve advertising’s transportation problem and speed up distribution 
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Individualism Is Still Big Help 


These twelve printers are showing the 


true pioneer spirit in going ahead 


in spite of shortages, Government regulations, and many other wartime difficulties @ By A. G. Fegert 


ERE ARE TWELVE WAYS in which 

b~ alert, resourceful, successful 

printers and lithographers 

are selling their products in spite of 
war’s restrictions. 

In each case, except one, the fif- 
teen plants were visited by the 
writer to obtain factual information. 
Machinery was humming and click- 
ing, and personnel were observed 
performing the various operations 
to make possible the delivery of the 
products in the manner which the 
job ticket or order called for. In no 
case is Government work a factor 
in this article because the publish- 
ing of information about that kind 
of work is tabooed. 

At the beginning of each inter- 
view with the man or group in- 
volved, the promise was given by 
the writer that names and localities 
were not to be mentioned. In each 
case, aS a consequence, the person 
or persons interviewed talked more 
freely than if identities were to be 
publicized. 

Naturally, much could be said 
about the general run of wartime 
experiences which are common to 
all men in the printing industry. 


EACH STORY HAS A FEATURE 

In this article, however, usually 
only one striking feature about sales 
or management methods is pre- 
sented in each case to represent the 
outgrowth of the realization that 
something should be done “to ob- 
tain profitable business under pre- 
vailing conditions,” as the editor 
put it up to the writer in giving him 
the assignment. 

Many tales of grief could be in- 
cluded herein which flowed into my 
ears concerning difficulties of meet- 


ing customers’ requirements as to 
quality of printing, and deliveries 
because of shortage of competent 
help and delays in obtaining essen- 
tial supplies. These stories are ex- 
cluded because each printer-reader 
can supply his own tales of woe, and 
inspiration is what he needs. 
Mention is here made of the ex- 
clusion of such wailings because it 
is not the wish of the writer to con- 
vey the idea that the men inter- 
viewed are supermen, but to em- 
phasize the idea that they are men 
who recognize and analyze their 
difficulties, like the valiant warriors 
fighting in the front lines on land, 
and sea, and in the air, and have 
the ingenuity and “guts” to break 
through barriers in their efforts to 
keep out of “the red” or die, indus- 
trially, in making the attempt. Now 


I'll tell my stories. 
The hero in this 


Case No. story is an ener- 


getic and progressive printer whose 
business is personally owned. He is 
surrounded by a staff of six ag- 
gressive, well informed salesmen, 
and he employs about a hundred 
persons in his modernly equipped 
advertising, catalog, and publication 
plant. Sometimes customers and 
prospects are invited into the plant 
to view a prepared exhibit of speci- 
mens of particular advertising mes- 
sages dressed in attractive posters, 
folders, catalogs, and broadsides. 


. A... 





* The signed articles published in The 
Inland Printer reflect the opinions of the 
authors and not necessarily the view- 
point of the editor and the publisher. 
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“What are you doing to develop 
new business during the present 
conditions?” was the question I put 
to the second man in authority, be- 
cause the first man was not in. The 
answer was given in considerable 
detail, a digest of which follows. 

Names of about fifty concerns 
now doing war production work 
have been selected as prospects. 
Facts about their normal operations 
have been gathered from financial, 
advertising, and private sources. 
These data are supplemented some- 
times by means of personal calls or 
by means of phone inquiries. 

An idea in the form of a series of 
folders, posters, broadsides, or book- 
lets is worked up without the expen- 
diture of much money for special 
artwork. The proper person, whose 
name has been obtained previously, 
is contacted. The idea is presented 
in tangible form and usually a cor- 
dial reception is given by the pros- 
pect to the salesman from the print- 
ing concern. Thus seller and pros- 
pective buyer get acquainted. Sub- 
sequent contacts and understand- 
ings follow as a normal procedure. 


PLANS FOR POST-WAR PRINTING 
“We now have plans for several 
catalogs in the making for such 
time as the manufacturer will get 
into his usual line of production,” 
I was informed. “However, we have 
already received some orders unex- 
pectedly for other things which the 
firms wanted printed, and, because 
we were on the job with ideas which 
we presented, the firms thought fa- 
vorably of us and phoned us to call 
on them. Each of our six salesmen, 
including our chief, has his own 
method of working out details.” 





“The fact that you all stay on the 
job year after year and that your 
plant is operating profitably is evi- 
dence to me that your methods are 
successful,” I commented. 

The hero in this 


Case 0. story is a printer 


seventy-two years old. He started in 
the printing business for himself 
more than forty years ago, and 
practically retired from active busi- 
ness management ten years ago. 
His two alert sons, trained by him 
and participating in various sales- 
study organizations, added “crea- 
tive” features to the business which 
increased its prosperity. The billings 
of the business probably run about 
$10,000 a month. 

I got a line on the old gentleman’s 
come-back during a conversation 
with another old-timer. His name 
was mentioned and I remarked that 
he had retired and his sons were 
running the business. 


COMES OUT OF RETIREMENT 

“Not on your life,” exclaimed the 
old-timer, “he’s back on the job and 
added fourteen new accounts to the 
business in the last two months.” 

When I visited the plant, the elder 
son was interviewed. I referred to 
his dad’s come-back and his four- 
teen new accounts. 

“Fourteen? It’s eighteen, isn’t it?” 
(The son turned to the bookkeeper 
for confirmation.) “You know more 
about them because you keep the 
records.” 

“How did he get them?” I asked. 


SELLING FROM SCRATCH 

“Cold-turkey calls,” answered the 
bookkeeper. 

While the son was explaining how 
his father booked a $1,500 order 
from one of the “cold-turkey” calls, 
the old gentleman himself breezed 
into the office. 

“These youngsters that you have 
around here tell me you are back on 
the street, making cold-turkey calls, 
and that you landed eighteen new 
accounts,” I remarked. 

“Eighteen? No, it’s twenty. I got 
two more which they haven’t got a 
record of yet. I got ’em today.” 

“How long have you been back on 
the job?” 

“Things got a little tough three 
months ago, so I took some of our 
blotters and advertising booklets 
and started out just as I did forty 
years ago in a door-to-door canvass. 
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That’s how I built up the business 
originally.” 

“How did you get that $1,500 or- 
der?” I asked him. 

“I called at the office of an asso- 
ciation, saw the executive secretary 
whom I did not know, handed him 
one of our blotters and my business 
card, and he told me that I had no 
chance, because he had twenty-five 
printers on his trail for business. 
Then he looked at the blotter and 
wanted to know who the artist was 
that drew the illustration. I told 
him he was a staff man, whereupon 
he said he wanted to meet him. I 
arranged a meeting. 


NO DIRECT SOLICITATION 

“Later I invited him to have lunch 
with my two sons and me. He came. 
I did not solicit business from him 
at all during the lunch. Several days 
later he telephoned and wanted to 
know if I cared to figure on three 
lots of folders, 200,000 each, and I 
said I did. I went to see him, got the 
specifications, had the boys esti- 
mate it, and quoted $1,500. I got the 
order.” 

He told of other experiences, men- 
tioning that he spends only about 
two hours, each day, making cold- 
turkey calls, and likes it. 

The artist in the meantime has 
entered Uncle Sam’s service, but the 
selling campaign of father and sons 
continues as a regular program. 

A specialist in 


Case No. publications was 


working on a sketch of floor space 
when I posed the question to him 
about war conditions. 

He pointed to the sketch and in- 
dicated that when a new lease has 
been arranged in the near future 
the rent of the firm would be re- 
duced by means of a re-arrange- 
ment of the offices and bindery. 


CONSOLIDATION OF EQUIPMENT 

In checking over the manner in 
which space was being utilized he 
discovered that several waste cor- 
ners on two of the five floors occu- 
pied by the firm, formerly used for 
equipment since disposed of, were 
an unnecessary expense to the com- 
pany. Also some private offices will 
be reduced in area. 

Now that a new lease is to be ar- 
ranged, the efficiency of the workers 
will be increased by the reduction 
of the floor space over which they 
must travel in the course of doing 


their respective jobs. Unused ma- 
chines will either be scrapped in 
connection with the “Hell-Box”’ 


campaign or will be otherwise dis- 
posed of. Thus four floors will suf- 
fice for operations instead of five. 


C N This herois about 
ase 0. thirty years of 
age, is married, has children, and 
is not subject to draft for the time 
being. In two years he has quad- 
rupled his volume of business of 
producing religious literature by 
means of a direct-mail advertising 
campaign, advertising in certain se- 
lected publications, and also by de- 
signing and producing advertising 
literature for charitable organiza- 
tions that appeal to the public for 
contributions. 


DOESN'T SLACK ON QUALITY 

He puts into his religious and 
charitable institution literature all 
the artistry, color combinations, and 
convincing copy that characterizes 
comparable advertising agency copy 
for commercial and industrial prop- 
ositions. His artistic talent and busi- 
ness capacity make a rather un- 
usual combination. 

He studies printing trade maga- 
zines and direct-mail advertising 
methods, and puts new ideas to 
work. He regularly mails specimens 
of literature on an average of once 
in six weeks to a list of customers 
throughout the country. The war, 
he says, has increased interest in 
this religious literature. His list is 
weeded regularly, and new names 
are added. 


PROMOTERS ARE SALES CONSCIOUS 

Promoters of public charity proj- 
ects, who are at first hesitant about 
spending contributors’ money for 
that “extra color” in printed ad- 
vertising, discover that they get 
commendations, instead of criti- 
cisms, from old contributors. Their 
direct-mail returns rise in percent- 
age after they thus clothe their 
messages in modern typographical 
styles, with pictorial illustrations, 
and appropriate paper and inks. 
More and more customers come to 
that printer for his service. Of 
course, he contacts prospects in dif- 
ferent ways, and since he is a good 
public speaker he is conspicuous and 
favorably regarded. 

He is now looking forward to en- 
larging his press facilities. Mean- 
while, his present staff is working 
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overtime to keep up with current 
increased demands. Much more 
could be written about him, but this 
much is presented to indicate that 
priorities, O.P.A. price regulations, 
taxes, and other woes, are just taken 
in stride by him. 

One member of 


Case No. the sales staff of 


a combination letterpress and offset 
printing establishment has devel- 
oped new business, currently, by 
furnisiing a food producing con- 
cern with a series of war posters 
which are designed for display in 
tens of thousands of retail food out- 
lets where the brand name of the 
food products meets the eyes of 
housewives. 


SELLING THE FUTURE MARKET 

Because much of the output of 
the food packers is now required for 
the use of the armed forces only a 
limited supply is available for civil- 
ian uses. However, the top manage- 
ment of that packing establishment 
is wise enough to look ahead when 
it will not always be so. That is why 
the advertising manager is author- 
ized by means of adequate appro- 
priations to carry on his promo- 
tional and educational activities. 

Thus the salesman of that printer- 
lithographer who contacts the ad- 
vertising manager and teams up 
with him in producing usable ideas 
is given consideration. The war 
posters which have a patriotic ap- 
peal were developed with the aid of 
the art department of the firm. 

The designs clicked with the ad- 
vertising manager of the food pro- 
ducer and, as a consequence, the 
lithographic presses have been run- 
ning on the series of war posters, 
each of which carries the trade- 
mark as a reminder that this is a 
name associated with an active or- 
ganization that is determined not to 
be forgotten. 


ADVERTISER SELLS CONSERVATION 
Another of the larger users of 
printed and lithographed advertis- 
ing appropriated about $100,000 for 
annual production of a piece of 
literature advising how the home- 
owners may protect residences from 
the ravages of time and weather. 
The printing salesman contacting 
that account worked withthe man- 
agement of the manufacturing con- 
cern, suggested ideas, and got the 
order. Numerous action pictures 


were required for the illustrations 
whereupon the salesman enlisted 
in the project a non-professional 
friend, whose hobby is art-photog- 
raphy. Some of the employes of the 
printing firm consented to pose for 
the illustrations. 

















ELEVEN 
WARTIME 
WAYS 


Toof advertising printing helps 


you put ideas into action! 


. Explains shortages and delays. 
2. Tells how to make products 

last longer. 

. Announces a new package. 

. Introduces a new or unusual 
product. 

. Helps you hold present 
markets. 


. Tells why luxury services have 
been stopped. 


. Reaches far-away points sales- 
men don’t travel. 


. Maintains customer contact. 
. Insures valuable good will. 


. Advertises availability of 
products on hand. 
. Builds for Tomorrow! 
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S. C. Toof & Company, Memphis, Tennessee, copy 
that sells printing designed for wartime business. 


The offset job for one million 
pieces was imprinted with dealers’ 
names by means of letterpress print- 
ing operations. 

In both these instances and nu- 
merous others which could be re- 
counted the salesmen got their in- 
formation about plans to spend 
money because they contact their 
accounts regularly. No complaints 
were heard in that plant about the 
lack of opportunities for printers to 
render service to buyers. These 
salesmen seek to produce their own 
opportunities wherever possible. 

An alert typeset- 


Case No. ting concern was 


queried concerning methods em- 
ployed to improve sales, and in an- 


swer, the principal who was being 
interviewed pointed to a nearby pile 
of galley proofs as evidence of sales 
work involving the composition for 
a proposed mercantile catalog. 

He said that a decided sentiment 
has developed within recent weeks 
in favor of planning for post-war 
markets and numerous catalogs 
were being planned by mercantile 


concerns. 
C a S e N 0 The hero of this 

e story is a genial 
aggressive general manager of a 
day-and-night establishment who 
believes in keeping printing equip- 
ment only as long as there is noth- 
ing more suitable available to take 
its place. I was informed that, dur- 
ing the half century that the con- 
cern has been operating, the year 
just closed has been the most pro- 
ductive—and that without any work 
for the Government. 


INCREASES SALES FORCE 

Two experienced salesmen were 
recently added to the staff which, 
with the general manager who con- 
tacts some accounts, numbers seven. 
While new contacts are being made 
by each of the salesmen, the prin- 
ciple of selling, practiced as a house 
policy, is that deliveries must be 
made in accordance with promises. 

About two years ago, when the 
present management got into ac- 
tion, more than $150,000 from re- 
serves was spent for new replace- 
ment equipment. As much depre- 
ciation as the income tax laws and 
regulations will allow is charged off 
the books every year, and the equiv- 
alent in money is deposited in a 
special replacement fund account in 
the bank. 


ON LOOKOUT FOR THE NEW 

During the present restrictive pe- 
riod, the fund is increasing. Nor- 
mally, however, the shop superin- 
tendent and the foremen are in- 
structed to keep their eyes and ears 
open for any and every kind of new 
device which will improve quality 
and quantity of production. If and 
when the general manager is con- 
vinced that the device, machine, or 
system of operation under consider- 
ation is certain to do what it is de- 
signed to do, and the firm can use 
it profitably, the expenditure of 
money—on a cash basis—is a mere 
detail. A check in payment is drawn 
against the replacement fund. 
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The general manager referred to 
the fact proved by the records of 
the firm that certain labor-saving 
automatic machines installed two 
years ago have already paid for 
themselves in cash values. He main- 
tains the opinion that production 
facilities and precision methods are 
vitally related with sales successes. 

With that kind of combination, 
plus the go-getting abilities of the 
sales staff, the general manager is 
able during war time to top the pre- 
vious sales records of the company. 
An added incentive to diligence and 
enterprise is a profit-sharing plan 
in which the salesmen have a part. 


C N A printing con- 
ase 0. cern that spe- 
cializes in selling its services to ad- 
vertising agencies keeps in constant 
touch with them. The printers ma- 
terially assist the production men 
of the agencies to develop ideas, 
wherever and whenever desired by 
the agencies. 

Most of the agencies are urging 
top managements of industrial con- 
cerns now devoting their facilities 
to war production, to continue or to 
resume their advertising schedules 
including the use of advertising 
literature. 


C N These two heroes 
ase 0. in thisstory work 
together without jealousy and make 
an ideal team. One has been for 
years, and continues to be, out in 
front in numerous public contacts. 
The other is inside seeing to it that 
when salesmen bring in accounts, 
they are serviced in accordance with 
requirements and the high stand- 
ards set by the printing establish- 
ment. The business has thrived and 
survived under the present man- 
agement through three depressions 
and will doubtless survive the pres- 
ent war. 


HOUSE-ORGAN PAYS DIVIDENDS 

One way of their getting new 
business, now, is through a house- 
organ of four pages, 8 by 11 inches 
in size, which carries its messages 
each month in miniature newspa- 
per style. The center spread rivals 
the modern successful pictorial 
magazines because the same type of 
news pictures are featured. 

On the front and back pages of 
each issue is copy designed to stir 
to action managements that are not 
always thinking of obligations to 
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By Hyman Safran, Safran Printing Company, reprinted from Victory, 


HE BURDENS, circumstantial and otherwise, that have threat- 

ened to smother much of the printing industry in the past year or 

so, have brought forth a number of remedies intended to keep us 

operating on a more or less even keel during the war emergency; 

and to give us more stability after the war is won. Some of these 
ideas are good; some probably not so good. But there’s one that CAN 
be good—under the right conditions. Our company knows, because we’ve 
tried this plan out successfully for a period of about seven months—a 
long enough time to afford a fair test. 


Consolidate! This is a move that we feel would probably be a blessing 
for many printers for the duration, and possibly permanently. Although 
companies of any size can combine, the greatest benefits will likely come 
when a larger and a smaller operation get together. A brief account of our 
experience will indicate the possibilities. 


More than a year ago, when printing volume was still up but a slump 
was in sight, the Safran Printing Company and the Triangle Printing 


Company began to consider a merger. Mr. Wilbur, of the Triangle Com - 


pany, became interested in the plan while heading a Typothetae Com- 
mittee appointed to study the subject. 


After normal preliminary negotiations, during which work was 
exchanged between the two shops, so that each might judge how the 
other operated, a legal contract and purchase and selling agreement 
was drawn. The Safran Company bought that portion of the Triangle 
equipment which it needed to round out its plant, and the remaining 
Triangle equipment was sold at public sale. The selling agreement pro- 
vided that the Triangle Company would retain its identity and its accounts, 
would bill its accounts in the usual way, would use office space and facilities 
in the Safran building, and all Triangle work would be produced in the 
Safran plant. 

The immediate result was that our plant could handle considerably 
more volume with relatively less additional labor, including little super- 
visory cost. Rising costs of labor and materials in later months have con- 
sumed part of the original financial benefits of the merger, but we have, 
of course, been able to show much better results than would have been 
possible without the merger. Our present volume is about the same as it 
was before we consolidated, but it’s obvious how much it would have 
slumped without the Triangle business now in the shop. 

The advantages to us in the matter of man-power are also obvious. 
Labor can’t be dispensed with proportionately as volume drops, and 
the two plants, if there had been no merger, would certainly have been 
suffering man-power difficulties long before now. 

So, from the Safran side of the picture, the results have been (1) in 
creased volume, (2) more efficient, economical operation, (3) the oppor- 
tunity for Safran salesmen to sell types of work that we couldn’t produce 
before we got the Triangle equipment. 


On the Triangle side of the picture, there is (1) the relief from plant 
overhead and from the many problems of the small union shop, (2) the 
opportunity to concentrate on sales effort, (3) the production cost advan- 
tages of the larger shop and (4) the availability of large equipment and 
additional processes of printing. The Triangle Company is actually making 
more money than it did before the merger, and there are mighty few print- 
ing companies, especially small ones, making more money today than they 
did eighteen months ago. : 

The sales volume actually brought in during the first six months by 
the Triangle organization was more than double the volume produced by 
the Triangle Company on its own equipment during the previous year. 


There are several factors which our experience tells us are essential 
for a successful consolidation. First and foremost of these is... 
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A SOUND WAY TO PROFITS 
IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS 


the publication of the Typothetae-Franklin Association of Detroit 


Complete Mutual Confidence. Companies working together in this 
manner learn so much about each other that there must be complete 
confidence, not only regarding today’s business, but also tomorrow’s, 
when the merger may be dissolved. Each company’s accounts must be 
espected. Inside information must never be divulged. 


A Fair, Accurate Cost System. Without such a system, one com- 
yvany or the other is bound to lose. To arrive at fair costs, set up detailed 
ime records, showing not only productive, but also non-productive time, 
is well as all items of overhead, maintenance, et cetera. As an alternative, 
Che Typothetae Estimating Guide can be taken as a basis, with minor 
evisions to fit the special conditions of the operation. In any event, have 
‘n accountant check the records after a trial period of three months or so, 
‘o make sure that the figures are accurate. This trial-and-adjustment under- 
standing should be covered in the consolidation contract. 


The Financial Arrangement. A profit-sharing plan, rather than a 
commission basis, is recommended. With profit-sharing, both manage- 
ment and the printing salesmen are interested only in conducting a 
sound, profitable business. Settlements between the companies on a 
month-to-month basis will prevent friction. 


Inventory Costs. The smaller company should not, for example, expect 
to get the full advantage of the larger company’s carload price for paper; 
nor should the larger company charge the smaller one job-lot prices for 
paper. A fair compromise should be worked out. 


Protection of Key Accounts. The accounts, and especially the key 
accounts, of each company must be equitably handled. This calls for a 
sort of priorities understanding. The smaller company can’t be expected 
to “take the neck of the chicken.” 


A Complete Contract. Take time to study and draw up the contract? 
consulting with attorneys on both sides. Be sure that all contingencies 
are covered, or at least recognized. 


It is our belief that any two, or more, printing companies that can 
get together on those seven factors can profit by a move like that made 
by Safran and Triangle. If small plants combine, there would be savings 
of probably 25 per cent in man-power, and in the coming months that 
might mean the difference between staying in business and closing up shop. 


If large plants combine, the man-power saving may not be so large, 
but other economies and increased efficiency still recommend the step 
in many cases. In fact, if some of Detroit’s larger plants were combined, 
it would help the entire area as a printing center. Bigger jobs, especially 
the current Government work, might be brought here, instead of profiting 
other areas. An example is the ration-book printing, which was awarded 
to nineteen printers, none of whom is in Detroit. 


Another point to remember is that the bigger shops will have a much 
better chance to modernize their equipment after the war. And equip- 
ment will then be so greatly improved that the shop which does not go 
sled-length in modernizing will have a rather dismal prospect. 


Let’s close this account with a minor warning: Don’t expect too big 
reductions in costs'if you consolidate. Don’t think that two can live as 
cheaply as one, and that the difference is all gravy. Just expect that the 
two can live substantially cheaper than the two did before, and you'll 
come out all right. 


Just how much interest will be manifest in the consolidation idea in 
the future depends largely on conditions. In our opinion, based on our 
successful experience, the idea should be kept constantly before us as a 
constructive method of meeting war-time shortages in man-power, and 
through concentration of production important reductions in cost are 
to be expected. 


keep their firm names, their normal 
brands and trade-marks constantly 
before the view of a selected pub- 
lic. A list of 8,500 names is used 
monthly by the printers, and these 
prospects are urged to likewise use 
house-organs and similar printed 
advertising. 


ADVERTISING HOUSE-ORGANS 

One item about house-organs in 
a current issue of the printers’ own 
publication is quoted in part: 

“Government approves employe 
house-organs. One form of adver- 
tising which enjoys thorough offi- 
cial approval is the house-organ or 
newspaper to circulate among com- 
pany employes. Not one but many 
men who occupy high places in the 
war production program have come 
out enthusiastically for publications 
of this kind. They help to build mo- 
rale, boost production, and knit or- 
ganizations together into closely 
working units. 

Here is an economy short-cut that 
will enable you to put out a newsy, 
up-to-the-minute company publi- 
cation at a minimum of expense. 
Each month we assemble a group of 
the most interesting pictures avail- 
able illustrating sidelights of the 
war. These are reproduced on pages 
2 and 3, as in this folder. 


PAPERS ARE INDIVIDUALIZED 

Pages 1 and 4 are left open for 
your copy and illustrations. Your 
employes can furnish the copy. We 
lay it out and reproduce it, as we 
have done for ourselves here. Mail 
the enclosed card today for full de- 
tails of this economical house-or- 
gan plan. You'll be surprised how 
little it costs to get out a lively com- 
pany newspaper this way.” 


Case No i The hero of 

e this story is a 
man who does little talking but a lot 
of thinking in his own office. Fre- 
quently he just sits and seemingly 
looks into space, but back in his 
mind he is evolving some compre- 
hensive sales campaign for a pros- 
pective customer, probably in an- 
other city. 

He trains his sales representatives 
to specialize in a specified industry 
and they move from city to city with 
a syndicated plan of campaign, 
which is localized in the layouts 
shown to the prospects. Because of 
ready-made artwork, plates and 
plans, the proposition is attractive 
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and resultful. A lot of other inci- 
dental work is printed in that plant, 
but the salesmen specialize in the 
one industry most of the time. 

The hero oi this 


Case No. Hy story is a for- 


ward-looking man in his seventy- 
fifth year who heads an offset-let- 
terpress house that does a volume 
that runs into multiple millions of 
dollars a year. 

In telling me his wartime story 
the old veteran said that salesmen 
in his employ are scarcer because 
of the calls of the armed services. 
Since that was so, and a “tip” came 
to him that a certain publisher was 
in the market for just the kind of 
presswork which he could furnish, 
he phoned the publisher and made 
a substantial sale of running time 
for a period of a year or more. Nor- 
mally a salesman would have been 
assigned to the job of corralling 
that contract. 


WAR DISRUPTS ORGANIZATION 
Another evidence of adapting 
sales methods to war conditions was 
indicated by the inability of jobbers 
to handle any longer a printed 
product—a game—which a _ sub- 
sidiary corporation markets. 


Such jobbers as could handle 
goods, notwithstanding that sales- 
men were taken off the roads on ac- 
count of gasoline and rubber tire 
rationing, were retained in the re- 
vised system. An advertising cam- 
paign, including use of publication 
and of direct-mail mediums, was 
launched to reach retail outlets di- 
rect with the result that business 
volume bounded upward. That game 
which is one of the products of the 
lithographic presses is becoming 
more popular because of less auto- 
mobile travel. 


DISPLAYS FIGHTING SPIRIT 

When asked about war problems, 
this veteran of industrial victories 
during two other wars, remarked 
that his success in the printing 
business over a period of more than 
half a century was due to his abil- 
ity to overcome all kinds of diffi- 
culties and he was still in good 
fighting condition; he was not going 
to change his course but would do 
his utmost to master the problems 


as they came up. 
In a casual in- 


Case No. | terview a sales- 


man, representing a_ substantial 
printing concern, told of being ques- 


tioned by a fellow-salesman about 
the advisability of a personal deliv- 
ery of copies of the firm’s twelve- 
sheet calendar to the customers and 
prospects on his list. 

The “lazy” salesman was willing 
to let the office mail calendars to 
his customers and prospects. Not so 
with the more industrious salesman. 
When I interviewed him he told of 
the courtesy with which each cus- 
tomer and prospect received from 
his hands the gift of the calendar, 
and in two instances the recipients 
said that they were desirous of doing 
business with that salesman. 


MEANS MORE WORK FOR BOSS 

Four of the smaller establish- 
ments visited were alike in their 
general makeup as to equipment 
and personnel without distinctive 
qualities. In each instance, the 
owners, or part-owners of the busi- 
nesses, did some outside sales work 
and at other times spent time in the 
office and then in the shop. 

In each case, as a result of war 
conditions, the “boss” was devoting 
more of his waking hours after nor- 
mal working periods in the shop to 
help some of his staff being paid 
overtime rates to make up for the 
shortage of skilled help. 











Do you recognize these faces ?? ? 


The photographs of a press manufacturer, a former International Craftsmen’s Club president, and a print- 
ing equipment man formerly active in the Junior Chamber of Commerce, are included in our quiz this 
time. Photos aren‘t necessarily recent pictures. Guess who. And then turn to page 68 for the answers 
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It’s a fast-moving scene in business today, 


and here are a few of the things being done 


by printers and associations to help solve 


the problems that arise from these conditions 





L-241 Multiplies Work of Printers 


Quota Setting Brings Up Questions 


RINTERS throughout the United 
Pes have been poring over their 

job tickets and other records to 
determine how much paper they placed 
ink upon during the calendar year of 
1941 which in Limitation Order L-241, 
issued by the War Production Board, 
is designated as the base period. 

This order provides that no printer 
shall put into process during the first 
calendar quarter of 1943 or any calen- 
dar quarter thereafter in excess of 
22Y, per cent of the gross weight of 
paper during the entire year of 1941. 
Stated in other words, the order indi- 
cated that the limit was 90 per cent 
of the gross weight of paper put into 
process by the printer “during the cor- 
responding calendar quarter of the base 
period.” A printer can use either of 
the methods in determining his quota. 

Newspapers, magazines, and book 
manufacturers were also limited in 
their uses of paper because of the 
threatened shortage for civilian print- 
ing purposes. 

Various devices have been adopted 
by paper users to cut the gross weight 
of paper. In many cases lighter weights 
of paper are being used. Where fifty- 
pound paper had been ordered before 
for a job, the printer usually has been 
able to induce the customer that a forty- 
five-pound paper can be substituted. 
Letterheads formerly printed on twen- 
ty-pound stock ‘have been reduced to 
sixteen-pound stock, perhaps of a bet- 
ter quality. 

Users of advertising matter in some 
instances have been induced to cut 
down their mailing lists, or to revise 
them in such a way that dead names— 
too long cluttering the lists—have been 
eliminated. 





One Chicago manufacturing concern 
has discovered that it could effect a 
saving of considerable paper by having 
its house-organ printed with regular 
type rather than have it done in ‘‘du- 
plicator’’ form. In new type form, the 
employe’s house-organ is now being 
printed on English-finish paper which 
requires considerably less weight than 
the paper formerly required. Another 
advantage is that with type, pictorial 
illustrations are being used to advan- 
tage with only a slight increase in total 
cost of production. 

In some cases where printers have 
been interviewed concerning the man- 
ner in which they are cutting paper 
usage in 1943 to an amount of 90 per 
cent used in 1941, the answer has been 
that they are eliminating those accounts 
which have become undesirable be- 
cause of “‘slow-pay” or because other- 
wise unprofitable. They are limiting 
their volume to their better customers. 

A number of printers and lithog- 
raphers doing work for the Government 
Printing Office or for other agencies 
of local, state, or federal governments 
have ascertained their uses of paper 
during the base period of 1941 for rec- 
ord purposes, but they do not have to 
figure in the amounts of paper used 
for Government work because this type 
of work has been exempted from the 
limitation order. 

One bad situation that developed in 
Chicago is being submitted to the 
higher-ups for correction of records be- 
cause of a strange combination of cir- 
cumstances which threw into the first 
quarter of 1943 work which should 
have been finished on schedule in 
1942. Many printers and lithographers 
are involved. 


Paper had been furnished to them 
by mail-order houses for processing ac- 
cording to firm schedules, when the 
unions in the graphic arts issued orders 
that no work designed for customers 
of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company 
could be worked on in union shops. As 
a result, for three weeks, between No- 
vember 30 and December 18, work was 
stopped. 

When the stop-order was revoked 
by order, or suggestion, of the War 
Labor Board, the presses again started 
but many of the plants could not com- 
plete the work during the last quarter 
of 1942. 

Now the printers and lithographers 
affected by that combination of circum- 
stances are desirous that they be not 
charged under the provisions of the 
limitation order with the use of that 
paper for the first quarter of 1943. 

A modification of the limitation or- 
der issued the latter part of February 
has knocked out many of the calcula- 
tions of the persons in the graphic arts, 
because a reported new revision has 
exempted from printers’ consumption 


More Help For Printers 


To help printers doa 

more intelligent job 
of solving the problems 
brought about by the war 
restrictions, The Inland 
Printer will continue to 
bring you month by month 
round-ups of Government 
regulations and methods of 
surmounting these ob- 
stacles. You can help us do 
this job more thoroughly 
by asking questions about 
any point which baffles you. 
Your question may bring 
to light some point that has 
not been covered. 











quota time cards or other forms done 
for factories having contracts with the 
Government. 

Paper used for printing office forms 
for public utilities, and companies do- 
ing work for Government agencies, is 
also exempted. All of this means more 
work on the part of printers to deter- 
mine to what extent they are exempted, 
and if their customers have contracts 
with any Government agencies. 

Trade publications and popular mag- 
azines are meeting the 10 per cent cut 
order by reducing the size of illustra- 
tions, trimming margins, and in some 
instances rationing advertising. Some 


Employers Move 


of the larger magazines have reduced 
their news-stand sales by substantial 
numbers in order to meet the require- 
ments of the limitation order. 

Newspapers are reducing their head- 
lines and in some instances the size of 
type to comply with their order. A 
large number of newspapers have re- 
duced the size of comic strips to save 
space. 

In the book field, a “'share-your- 
books” movement has been suggested 
to reduce the sale of books, thus saving 
paper. In many cases the limitation 
order has been complied with by the 
use of lighter weights of paper. 


to Keep Workers 


From Being Forced Into War Plants 


MPLOYERS in the graphic arts of 
1% three cities have taken specific 

action in requesting Govern- 
ment agencies to recognize that print- 
ing and lithography are essential war 
industries and that employes should 
not be forced into other ‘war produc- 
tion” work. 

In all of the cities, employes have 
quit jobs held in the graphic arts and 
have applied for war production work 
through official agencies because of the 
recent edict of the War Manpower 
Commission that all able-bodied men 
from eighteen to thirty-eight years of 
age must shift to jobs in war indus- 
tries or face induction into the armed 
forces. 

In Detroit, C. C. Means, secretary- 
manager of the Typothetae-Franklin 
Association, has prepared documentary 
evidence indicating that 65 per cent of 
the sales volume of printers of that 
city is done for war plants and armed 
services; that about 13.5 per cent is 
done for Government agencies; 1 per 
cent for the Public Printer of the 
United States; and that only 20.5 per 
cent of the work is done for the ci- 
vilian population. 

With a total of 79.5 per cent of the 
volume being done for war purposes, 
the Detroit printers would like some 
action on the part of the Government 
to stem the flow of labor from printing 
plants to war industries. 

Mr. Means’ survey indicates that 
from 30 to 40 per cent of the skilled 
workers of the industry have entered 
the armed services of the United States 
or have become employed in war plants 
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during the past eighteen months. In- 
ability to adjust wages of women of 
the industry to compete with the war 
production plants has resulted in a gen- 
eral exodus of women from the print- 
ing industry. 

It is argued by the Detroit printers 
that if the graphic arts are declared to 
be essential to the war effort, both com- 
panies and employes within the indus- 
try will be ‘‘stabilized for the duration 
and thus their work will be more effec- 
tive as a contribution toward winning 
the war.” 

At a recent meeting of the Chicago 
Lithographers Association composed of 
about thirty-six firms operating plants 
in which millions of war maps, posters, 
manuals, and other essential war mate- 
rial are manufactured, the situation 
was canvassed and steps were taken to 
get favorable action on the part of the 
Government. Shortage of help in all 
departments is preventing some of the 
plants from doing as much of the war 
work as the agencies expect within 
specified periods of time. 


Clarence T. Fairbanks, president of 
the association, inquired why outdoor 
advertising was not affected to the same 
degree by the shortage of labor as was 
the lithograph industry, whereupon a 
leader declared it was because bill- 
boards were classified as part of the 
“Communications Services” of the 
Government. 

Mr. Fairbanks replied that in that 
case the establishments that litho- 
graphed the posters for the various 
campaigns which were advertised on 
the billboards ought also to be re- 
garded as part of the ‘Communications 
Services.” 

In addition to the advertising post- 
ers used outside and indoors, the litho- 
graphic plants are producing all kinds 
of rush educational books, pamphlets, 
forms, and other matter without which 
the war, both on the production and 
fighting fronts, could not be conducted 
successfully. 

This group has enlisted the codpera- 
tion of the Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America, the recognized union in 
the lithographic industry, to place their 
arguments and appeals before the ap- 
propriate authorities in Washington. 

Action on the same subject has been 
urged by the Typothetae of Philadel- 
phia. In a recent issue of its bulletin 
the following comment was made in 
connection with certain news items: 
“Certainly, printers and the allied 
trades doing work directly or indirectly 
for the war agencies and plants and 
for the essential civilian industries 
must be considered essential activities. 

“This being so, it is logical to as- 
sume that a printer who is working on 
essential work is also providing essen- 
tial jobs for his employes, and these 
employes are, in a sense, frozen to their 
jobs unless released by their employer. 
To date, the printing industry has not 
been regarded by the authorities in 
charge of man-power as an essential 
industry. However, this is expected 
momentarily.” 


Essential War Printing Guide Issued 


by Victory Campaigns Committee 


ATIONAL advertisers through- 
N out the country are being en- 
listed in the war campaigns of 

the various agencies of the Government 


by the Graphic Arts Victory Campaigns 
Committee, which has established its 


national headquarters in the National 
City Bank Building, Madison Avenue 
at Forty-second Street, New York City. 

Information concerning the various 
campaigns will be contained in a sixty- 
four page ‘Guide to Essential War 
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Time Printing and Lithography,” cop- 
ies of which will be furnished to na- 
tional advertisers so that they can tie 
in their publication and printed adver- 
tising campaigns with those of the 
Government agencies. 

Members of the committee have been 
busily engaged since December 9 in 
working with the various departments 
of the Government to obtain material 
for the campaigns, and have just suc- 
ceeded in obtaining final clearance from 
all departments and from the Office of 
War Information to enable it to pub- 
lish the book. 

While the ‘‘Guide”’ is not an official 
document, it is officially approved, so 
the sponsors say. The first issue will 
be 25,000 copies, but there will prob- 
ably be many reprints since various 
Government agencies want sufficient 
copies to send to all regional offices, 
and advance requests from previous 
publicity have been numerous. 

Printers and lithographers who have 
followed the development of the plans 
of the Graphic Arts Victory Cam- 
paigns Committee realize that all the 
campaigns proposed, and to be con- 
ducted, on a national scale by means 
of advertising in newspapers, maga- 
zines, on billboards, and by radio, will 
have to have a tremendous amount of 
local support which will require in the 
aggregate all kinds of printed and 
lithographed material for distribution 
by means of direct mail. 

The War projects to be promoted 
include an anti-inflation campaign for 
the O.P.A.; recruiting campaigns for 
the Waacs and the Waves; civilian de- 
fense drives for the O.C.D.; conserva- 
tion campaigns for various agencies 
which will include conservation of 
foods, equipment, clothing, and other 
materials; morale-building campaigns 
in codperation with the Office of War 
Information; production drives in co- 
operation with the W.P.B. and the 
O.W.I.; rationing campaigns including 
point-of-sale material to help O.P.A. in 
education of retailers and consumers; 
salvage campaigns, and many others. 

All local associations of printers are 
expected to codperate with these move- 
ments so that local printers might get 
the fullest benefit from the timely in- 
formation given in the “Guide” and 
other mediums emanating from the na- 
tional headquarters of the Graphic Arts 
Victory Campaigns Committee. 

Related with the national movement 
is a new development just announced 
by the Graphic Arts Association of 
Illinois. 
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i While the picture is not yet 

quite clear regarding all of 
the provisions of Limitation Or- 
der L-241, the order which re- 
stricts the tonnage of paper pro- 
cessed by commercial printers, 
we can see just what records 
must be kept. 

The best general advice avail- 
able from informed sources is 
that your records should be 
broken down just as far as possi- 
ble. Both printers and W.P.B. 
authorities suggest this, because 
of the probability of more 
amendments in the order from 
time to time, exempting other 
types of printing from the re- 
strictions of the order. 

Probably the simplest and 
most flexible system would be 
to take columnar sheets, and 
make as many headings as you 
can possibly think of that would 
apply to your general run of 
work. 

Some of the headings might be 
“Government Work,” ‘Office 
Forms,” “Advertising,” ‘““Maga- 
zines,” ‘““House-Organs,” —there 
are a great many such divisions 
for you to choose from. 

Down the left-hand side of the 
page you should enter each job, 
not in the order it comes into 
the plant, but in the order in 
which it is sent to press. The 
job number should be entered, 
and the type of job, such as 
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Keeping Your Records on Order L-241 


“Letterheads,” or ‘’Time Cards.” 

Some provision must be made 
for identifying each job as to 
whether is is restricted or ex- 
empt from the order. This could 
be done by making separate 
sheets for exempt and restricted 
paper, by providing exempt and 
restricted columns under each 
heading, or by keying each quan- 
tity of paper with an “E” or an 
“R” at the time it is entered on 
the sheet. 

No matter which of these 
methods you use, there will be 
jobs for several months which 
will be questionable, and these 
must be kept either on a separate 
sheet, or a separate column: 
“Status in Doubt” can be set up. 

To use these sheets, one clerk 
can be made responsible for all 
entries of paper, and as each 
paper-cutting order comes 
through from the stockroom, it 
can be routed over his desk, so 
he can enter the tonnage used. 
Entries must be kept up to date, 
and every week or two the fig- 
ures should be totaled, so that 
you will know just where you 
stand in comparison with your 
quota for the quarter. 

Remember, that while you can 
borrow from your quota for the 
next quarter, you must pay the 
overage back. Remember, too, 
that you can’t carry over any 
surplus. 
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S. F. Beatty, secretary and general 
manager of this association, stated that 
the war promotion committee of which 
Homer J. Buckley is chairman has been 
in close touch with national develop- 
ments, and that several members of 
the national committee have been in 
conference with the Chicago group. In 
consequence, the plan agreed upon is 
that part of the funds collected in Chi- 
cago for the promulgation of local 
plans will be contributed toward the 
national campaign. 

Preliminary financing of the Illinois 
campaign has been underwritten for a 
sixty-day period by the local associa- 
tion to provide for organization which 
will lead to the solicitation of a fund 
for the promotion work. 

Meanwhile, a separate office has been 
rented on the same floor as that occu- 
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pied by the association, where speci- 
mens of war printing will be displayed. 
In addition, a set of the wartime library 
of twelve volumes of specimens and 
suggestions for printers and lithog- 
raphers, produced by the Miehle Print- 
ing Press and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, will be displayed. 

Mr. Beatty has announced that Ellis 
T. Gash, a man experienced in adver- 
tising agency management, has been 
employed to be in charge of the cam- 
paign work. Printers will receive aid 
from him in adapting their ideas to the 
general movements announced by the 
Government agencies as essential jobs 
for the printing industry. 

Other methods of procedure will be 
announced from time to time as the 
Illinois war promotion campaign com- 
mittee works them out. 
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BY FORREST RUNDELL 


@ It looks now as though printing 
salesmen must learn to sell more 
printing to the pound of paper. Or, 
putting it another way, to sell fewer 
pounds of paper to the thousand 
finished pieces. 

The photoengravers have already 
licked a similar problem. When the 
Government cut their copper and 
zine allowance so drastically, they 
started using thinner metal. 

In addition, they cut their busi- 
ness in large plates, utilized space 
on flats formerly left blank, and 
eliminated some types of engrav- 
ings entirely. As a result they are 
selling more engraving to the pound 
of metal than ever before. 

It has been relatively easy for 
the engravers to persuade their cus- 
tomers to accept these changes. 
Any buyer can see that his engraver 
cannot make plates if the Govern- 
ment will not let him use metal. 

Furthermore, every buyer knows 
that copper and zinc make brass, 
and that brass makes rifle and ma- 
chine-gun cartridges. And it doesn’t 
take a quiz-master to guess who 
will win when the choice lies be- 
tween using copper to make pretty 
pictures and using the same cop- 
per to shoot holes in Japanazis. 

The printing salesman, on the 
other hand, has no such clear pic- 
ture to help him. The general pub- 
lic knows little about the way paper 
is made or where its manufacture 
competes with vital war industries. 

Furthermore, buyers who were 
stung in the shortage scare of 1941 
can hardly be blamed if they are 
skeptical in 1943. 

Perhaps a short review of paper- 
makers’ problems will help sell our 
customers the idea of using lighter 
weight paper. The initial difficulty 
lies in the woods. Here two prob- 
lems are acute, shortage of trained 
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woodsmen and competition of the 
lumber industry. 

Actually these problems inter- 
lock. Contractors who furnish pulp- 
wood are shorthanded, some of 
them operating with less than a 
third of their normal force. Re- 
ceipts of pulpwood at the mills are 
less than consumption, and the big 
stock piles which once were the 
glory of the mills are disappearing. 

Meanwhile the war has greatly 
increased the demand for lumber. 
Construction needs are increasing 
and its use for plywood is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Plywood is 
even taking the place of critical 
metals for some war purposes. Ply- 
wood airplanes and gliders are be- 
ing built in increasing numbers. 

In fact, so many new uses are 
being found for wood that there 
seems to be little chance for any- 
thing but a growing demand as 
long as the war lasts. 

Moreover, pulp must be shared 
with other industries. Pulp goes 
into explosives, into textiles; and 
the share each industry receives 
must eventually be determined by 
the relative importance of each to 
the war effort. 

For example, if the choice lay 
between using pulp for rayon pret- 
ties for the girls or making it into 
paper for Army instruction man- 
uals, the Army would get its paper. 
But if the choice were between 
using the pulp for explosives or to 
make paper for an elaborate an- 
nual report, the report would have 
to be pruned. 

Added to the pulpwood shortage 
is the problem created by the enor- 
mous amount of transportation re- 
quired by the paper industry. Few 
buyers realize the amount of haul- 
age necessary to make, print, and 
mail a ton of mail advertising. 


To begin with, a ton of paper re- 
quires two tons of pulpwood. This 
must be hauled out of the forests 
on rubber and then shipped to the 
mill on railroad cars. For every ton 
of paper the mill must bring in a 
ton and a quarter of coal, generally 
from a distance. Large quantities 
of lime, sulphur, clay, rosin, and 
alum must also be transported. The 
finished paper must be carried to 
the printer by rail and on rubber; 
and when it is printed, a haul on 
rubber to the post office plus a rail 
and rubber haul by the post office 
completes the delivery. 

Figuring roughly you will find 
that to print and distribute one ton 
of advertising requires at least six 
tons of transportation. Which is a 
lot of transportation when the total 
tonnage produced is considered. 

Advices from Washington say 
“. . while the over-all impact of 
the curtailment orders (already is- 
sued) is to effectuate a horizontal 
curtailment in the consumption of 
printing papers of approximately 
10 per cent, there is every evidence 
that additional subsequent curtail- 
ments must be faced.” 

If we can sell our customers the 
idea of using lighter weight papers 
we can make the 10 per cent cut 
without losing printing orders. If 
we make an “all out” effort we 
can cut the weight used more than 
10 per cent. And if we go still fur- 
ther and get our customers to cur- 
tail white space, use smaller type 
and smaller illustrations, and make 
their selling messages briefer and 
more to the point, we will make 
another sizable saving. 

In fact, we might even be able 
to save enough tonnage to stave off 
the necessity of Government re- 
strictions to limit printing to that 
considered essential and necessary. 

Further advices from Washing- 
ton say “The question of determin- 
ing the essentiality of printed prod- 
ucts is still a serious one. . .. Doubt- 
less, as subsequent curtailments 
arise, it will be necessary to deline- 
ate certain stages of essentiality.” 

No printing salesman with whom 
the writer has discussed the ques- 
tion of limiting printing to essen- 
tial orders has cared for the idea. 
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Objections are that such limiting 
would be hard to work out, that 
it would work a hardship on some 
civilian industries, and that it would 
bear heavily on the printing indus- 
try itself. 

On the other hand, it is already 
evident that some war industries 
which have expanded rapidly since 
Pearl Harbor have been hit hard 
by the first cut. Probably a weight- 
cutting campaign would help with 
a minimum of dislocation, provid- 
ing we cut deep enough. 

Let us look at the problem. 

1. Cutting weight generally 
involves substituting patriotism 
for impressiveness. Eighty-pound 
coated is more impressive than 
sixty-pound. Sixty-pound coated 
saves 25 per cent of the paper. 
Sixty-five-pound cover is more im- 
pressive than fifty-pound. Fifty- 
pound saves about 23 per cent. 

2. Lighter paper is less opaque. 
This means careful planning to 
minimize the effects of the “show 
through.” We need to back half- 
tones with halftones and keep our 
forms light. And we need to buy 
papers especially made for opacity. 

3. French-fold pieces waste half 
the paper. Let’s print both sides 
and get twice as many impressions 
for the duration. 

4, Twelve-point type sets thirty- 
six ems to the square inch. Eight- 
point sets eighty-one ems to the 
square inch. Which means that a 
message set in twelve-point takes 
more than twice the paper required 
to print it in eight-point. Paper can 
be saved by using smaller type. 

5. And this is the one that will 
hurt all of us who like fine print- 
ing. The engravers are trying to fill 
all of their metal with engravings. 

Our savings can be made by fill- 
ing as much of the paper as pos- 
sible with printing. This means 
printing all four pages of the cover, 
cutting out blank pages, reducing 
margins. 

In short, it means sacrificing 
many of those touches that make 
for fine printing. These sacrifices 
won’t make for elegance but they 
will help beat the Axis. 

And beating the Axis is all that 
counts right now, isn’t it? 


Men of Note 
in the 
Printing 
| Industry | 


Charles Furth, late president of Pho- 
togravure and Color Company, New 
York City, wasn’t above peeling off 
his coat and taking his well chewed 
cigar into the plant to give aid when 
difficulties arose. Here he is, stand- 
ing at left, studying a press sheet 
with two customers and a workman 


Ralph Randall, salesman for the 
Harris - Seybold - Potter Company, 
has won his wings and is now 
Lieutenant Randall of the Army 
Air Force. Joining the organiza- 
tion in 1934, he has worked the 
Chicago territory under the direc- 
tion of William Guy Martin, 
the western district sales manager 


C. D. Bucher, who was recently 
appointed director of purchases 
for the Dayton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
to succeed J. C. Cunningham, 
who has resigned. Mr. Bucher is 
a graduate of Ohio State and a 
past president of the Akron, Ohio, 
association of purchasing agents 


Horace A. Moses, newly elected 
chairman of the board of Strath- 
more Paper Company, of West 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Moses founded the company, and 
for forty-five years has been its 
president. He is also president of 
Rising Paper Company, Housa- 
tonic, Massachusetts, as well as 
being a trustee of two universities 


Printers in West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Ohio, which territory 
he covered, will recognize the 
smiling face at the right as that 
of Robert Hengehold. Before his 
recent induction into the United 
States Army, Hengehold was a 
sales representative of the E. J. 
Kelly Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


William Barton Marsh, elected re- 
cently as a vice-president by the 
firm of William E. Rudge’s Sons, 
New York City, is also in the 
news this month as a member of 
the committee in charge of the 
American Institute of Graphic 
Arts’ ‘Books by Offset”’ exhibition 


Robert C. Corlett, who has been 
elected president of The Goss 
Printing Press Company, Chicago, 
has had a wide experience in 
his twenty-four years with the 
company. In addition to the of- 
fices he has held, he has repre- 
sented the company in Europe, 
Australasia, and South America 








@ IMAGINE YOUR GRANDFATHER, who 
used to be a printer, and knew the 
language which his shop put into 
type, coming back to talk with you 
today. If you are a middle-aged 
person, born (let’s say) in the early 
1890’s, your grandfather would 
probably have been born in the late 
1860’s; his war would have been the 
Spanish War. (Gruesome, isn’t it, 
how man’s history gears its dating 
on the “organized murder” of war.) 
He would have lived in a different 
world, and the language he spoke, 
wrote, and printed would have been 
something else again from the lan- 
guage you now speak, write, and put 
into type. 

Likely as not, one of the first 
things you would say to him, after 
the first stage of the process of get- 
ting reacquainted, would be, “We 
are freezing prices and putting a 
ceiling on wages.” To you that 
would be simply a commonplace ex- 
pression of today’s speech. 

These words, “freezing” and “ceil- 
ing,” old words, ancient words, but 
now used with new sense and ap- 
plication, might be encountered in 
any column of any issue of your 
favorite newspaper. To that grand- 
father of yours, however, they 
would be strange words, something 
to puzzle over. 

Speak to him, revisiting these 
“glimpses of the moon,” about an 
airplane carrier, a dive bomber, and 
he would be stumped; the words 
would have no clear meaning for 
him. Mention television, and—well, 
if he knew his Latin and Greek he 
might work it into something, “far 
sight’”—but he wouldn’t have any 
idea of what the word means to you. 
This showing would probably be 
“with sound,” and that, too, would 
present an old word in a new mean- 
ing, mysterious to the old-timer 
making an imagined comeback. 

It happens that I have been look- 
ing over an old dictionary, with the 
idea of making it over, rewriting it, 
for the publisher. Believe me, it’s 
far beyond the range of any pos- 
sibility of mere patching. The old 
words hold on, but you would be 
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Printers of Today Working in 
a Made-Over Language 


By Eduard N. Teall 


surprised to see how many of them 
have undergone changes in usage. 
You would be even more surprised 
to see how many actually new words 
there are, too—words that come to 
us with new developments of sci- 
ence, with inventions, with achieve- 
ments of engineers, with human 
progress in general. 

That grandfather of yours knew 
the word “axis,” with a small “a.” 
The Axis, as we speak of it so com- 
monplacely today, would be just 
nothing at all to him. Should you 
mention the “Reds” to him, it would 
take a bit of explaining to put him 
wise to the fact that you might 
mean communists in this country, 
or the Russians as a people. When 
he thought of Russia—perhaps call- 
ing it “Rooshia’—he thought of the 
Land of the Czars. 

Your honored grandfather might 
be scholarly enough to get from the 
word “salient” (as an adjective) the 
idea of leaping, bounding; he might 
be modern enough to take it in the 
sense of “projectingly important.” 
Whether he would know the word 
(as a noun) in the military sense I 
cannot say; I do not know how old 
it is in that use—perhaps the Rom- 
ans used it so—but I do feel quite 
sure, without engaging in a period 
of searching the scriptures of ety- 
mology and word-history, that if it 
had any currency in your grand- 
dad’s time it was a very limited, pro- 
fessional currency. “Theater of war” 
is, I do not doubt, a much older 
military expression. 

But it is certain-sure your grand- 
father would have been stumped 
cold by “carbureter,” “dive bomb- 
er,” “plane carrier,” and “vitamin.” 
If he knew German, he could get 
the general idea of “blitzkrieg,” 
lightning war; but I don’t believe 
he would get very far on the idea of 
the panzer, or tank. A bit of ac- 
quaintance with Latin would give 
him a meaning for “automotive,” 
self-moving; but wouldn’t it leave 
some puzzlement in his mind as to 
what might be moving itself, and 
why and how? If you told him to 
take a hack or cab when he got to 












the city, he would think of a quaint 
old-fashioned horse-drawn rig; 
“taxi” would bring up no mental 
picture. “High octane gas” would be 
Chinese to him. 

In Spanish War days we had 
power boats, but the power was that 
of steam. I don’t suppose the phrase 
“motor boat” would have meant 
anything much to Lieutenant Hob- 
son or Admiral Dewey. Printers of 
the 1890’s stuck type by hand, and 
the words “linotype’ and “mono- 
type” were just over the linguistic 
horizon. (If I’m wrong about this, 
please correct me. There were crude 
typesetting machines away back in 
the 1840’s, and Mergenthaler’s first 
machine went into operation in 
1886. But I think the words came 
into circulation much later.) 

That grandfather of yours knew 
the word “ration,” but if he were 
setting a take of copy today, the 
rationing of gasoline would stop 
him long enough to make some in- 
quiries of his shopmates. “Ration- 
ing” is not a new word, but it has 
been subjected to a very complete 
change of meaning and application. 
Again, the old gentleman would no 
doubt know what a new deal would 
be, but he might be puzzled as to 
why his grandson of today sets it 
with capital initials. 

And what would he do with “anti- 
aircraft,” “seaplane,” “U-boat,” 
“slider,” “listening station,” “tommy 
gun,” “jeep,” and “jaloppy’’? 

Ah—there we come upon some- 
thing worth while! 

Here’s a new word (unless the 
lexicographical magicians can con- 
jure up from the remote past some 
ghostly ancestor) ; it hasn’t even an 
established spelling, some of us be- 
ing satisfied with “jalopy,” which to 
me spells nothing but ja-lo’-py. 
And here we hit upon a vital point: 
the relation of word division to word 
pronunciation. 

The old rules—or better, princi- 
ples—of word division are now shot, 
in common usage. People seem to be 
both ignorant of them, and indif- 
ferent to them. Some of our folks 
think I’m just plumb foolish about 
“jaloppy’—it has been up several 
times in Proofroom—and perhaps I 
am. (But I don’t think so!) Division 
of words is one of the printer’s fun- 
damental problems. It is clearly on 
a new footing today—and we must 
find out exactly what’s what in this 
territory. 
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DEMANDS BETTER USE OF MEN, MATERIALS, AND EQUIPMENT 


For the duration of this emergency, printers must fight harder 


than they have ever fought before. Every possible bit of use 
must be obtained from every man, every machine, and every 
pound of material. In this fight, you will discover new, labor- 
saving, time-saving methods of doing standard jobs. Why 
not pass these new methods along to other printers and 
benefit both in money and in the exchange of ideas? 


THE INLAND PRINTER wants to encourage this exchange of 

ideas by offering the prizes listed below in a contest for 

helpful hints. Read the rules at right and get started—-_NOW! 
Prizes 

First Prize—One $100 War Savings Bond 

Second Prize—One $50 War Savings Bond 

Third Prize—One $25 War Savings Bond 

Five Prizes—$10 each in War Savings Stamps 


Regular space rates will be paid for Hints and Helps pub- 
lished from month to month during the contest. Prizes, paid 
after contest closes, are in addition to those space rates. 





1. Any reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 
may enter this contest. 

2. The subject selected may be any phase 
of the printing industry. It may be on main- 
tenance or repair of a piece of equipment 
or machinery; it may be a money-saving or 
maintenance idea on lubrication; an acci- 
dent-prevention idea; a cost-keeping idea— 
any subject which will help another printer. 

3. Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words. Your name, address, and "For Entry 
in Hints and Helps Contest” must be plainly 
written on first page of manuscript, and the 
label below must be permanently attached. 
Articles contracted for by us independently, 
or submitted without making a specific en- 
try, will not be entered. All articles will be 
the property of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
None will be returned. 

4. Manuscript may be typewritten, or in 
pencil or ink; spelling or grammar makes 
no difference—it is the value and useful- 
ness of the idea that counts. 

5. The manuscript should be accom- 
panied by an illustration if possible. This 
may be a snapshot, or instructions our 
artist can follow to draw a sketch. 

6. The contest is now open, and closes 
on September 1, 1943. Prize winners will be 
announced soon after closing date. In case 
of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

7. The judges will be two prominent print- 
ers and the Editor-in-Chief of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Decision of judges will be final. 
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THE JUDGES MAKE THEIR SELECTIONS AND PICK THE 





PRIZE WINNERS 


of The Inland Printer Letterhead Contest! 


“IT ISN’ NEWS when the statement is 
made that to design a really worthwhile 
letterhead is somewhat of an 
achievement. In reviewing the spe- 
cimens submitted in your latest 
contest, I was pleased to note the 
number of meritorious examples. Obvi- 
ously, these contests you conduct from 
time to time must arouse interest and enthusiasm. 
This is all the more evident when we consider that, 
despite the present unsettled world conditions and the 
number of men in service, one hundred and twenty 
samples were sent in.” 

Those are the words used by Judge J in introducing 
his choice of the ten best letterheads in the recent 
contest conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER to choose a 
letterhead design for Tradepress Publishing Company. 

Members of the jury making the decision were Paul 
A. Bennett, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brook- 
lyn; R. H. Brady, director, “The Letterhead Clinic,” 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin; Homer J. Buckley, president, Buckley, Dement 
and Company, Chicago; V. Winfield Challenger, direc- 
tor of printing, N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia; John 
Edward Cobb, editor, Share Your Knowledge Review, 
publication of the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Racine, Wisconsin; Sol. Hess, art 
director, Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia; Haywood H. Hunt, typographer, San Fran- 
cisco; Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of typography, 
Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago; Harry A. Nich- 
olson, editor, Canadian Printer & Publisher, Toronto; 
Glenn M. Pagett, typographer, Indianapolis; Gerry 
Powell, typographic director, American Type Founders, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; B. Walter Radcliffe, director of 
typography, Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn; Harold 
E. Sanger, director, Chicago School of Printing & Li- 
thography, Chicago; Dan Smith, art director, Hart, 
- Schaffner & Marx, Chicago; and Frank H. Young, di- 
rector, American Academy of Art, Chicago. 









The greatest value in entering a contest of this type 
is in finding out what you did wrong, as well as what 
the winners did right, and quotations on next page from 
the judges’ appraisals will set you right for the future. 














































































































































































































































































































Top letterhead at the left is the $25 first prize winner, Entry No. 39, 
by Algot Ringstrom, The Marchbanks Press, New York City. Center 
is Entry No. 71 by J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio, which won 
second prize of $15. Bottom is by Ernst Lindemann, Master Typog- 
raphers, St. Louis, Entry No. 92, which won the third prize of’ $10 
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How the entries were rated 

The table below shows how judges voted. Letters used to in- 
dicate judges bear no relation to order of listing in article 
No. JUDGES | g Contestant’s Name 

| A! BIC] D| E] F|/G|HIT|J [KI LIMIN|O|& 
39 9]10] 2/10) | 4/10] 8] 9] 5/10] 77{Algot Ringstrom 
71 8] 9| 3] |10/ (10; | | 6/10) 561J.F. Tucker 
92] 7] [101 8 | | { [3[ 21 9] [10] | 49]Ernst Lindemann _ 
38|10 2| 3] xia | | 4! 8{ 4] 7] 46]Algot Ringstrom 
83 9| {10/10 5| | 6 40|Richard J. Hoffman 
80 2 6| 7 9 | 7) 6| 37|Richard J. Hoffman 

7 7 8} 3] 7! 6 4) | | 35]Ira Grayson 
26| 8 we 91 | 1) 71 { 2! | 8| 35]LeRoy Barfuss — 
65 6 | 138i 9| 3 | | | 32\F. Tucker 

15] | silo! [ [4] 1 614 | | | 81]Ben Wiley 
25] 6/10 ; til | {| | Val 2} | | 9} 29|LeRoy Barfuss 
64{ {7141 1a] | | { | 18! [tl 8{ | 29[Alfred Hoflund 

915 7l | | Y5t t t 7 (10) | { [ 270. Edward Brennan 

18 uot | fez] 5t 7 1 | | 3] 22]Ben Wiley 
118 ~{t | |7t3t {5 | | 15! | U 20|Howard N. Kine 
87 2;5| | {7i ttf {1 | 211 16)Max McGee 
67 5 l | | (or } tf Lf 15\0.F. Tucker 
“20191 15l | tt tlt tt {tt {14{BenWiley 
84 rll tt ti tt [77t_{_1 14]Richard J. Hoffman 
120 2) | 4isi | | | | | | 14|Howard N. Kine 
75| 3] 4 2| 4| rt! tt tt  { [ 18 ]Richard J. Hoffman 
93] 4 14 | 1141 |_| | | 12]Ernst Lindemann 
59] 13 6 | 151 | | [| (113{Alfred Hoflund 
14 6| 5 rT oro | 11|Ben Wiley 
76 { ] 2} | | | | [| 9] | 11]Richard J. Hoffman 
61 ‘jew. ce eat | 9}| Alfred Hoflund 

12 BRB wE r | | 7 LT [af 9]Ben Wiley 

17 | wo LE | 9|Ben Wiley " 
68 Brie 9|J. F. Tucker < 
86 3| Eee te | 9|Max McGee ae; 
108 Poh ea rer |__9]Rodney Wolfe Zs 
16 Per ree et peek kl 2| 8|Ben Wiley 
70 Zane Psiak aol | 8|J. F. Tucker 
95 r4. [1 3l- | | | | [ 8{Philip Boyok 
36 fils) | til tt { {| 1 {| 7TheRhodes Press _ 
107| 1 Beez | 16! | | | | 7|Rodney Wolfe 
62 fc oe ee et 5| Alfred Hoflund = 
101 ri |! ft { | [8] 5]Rodney Wolfe -_ 
13 ] iit tt ttt {4 4{Ben Wiley ; 
27 | it tsett i? { ¢ 1 38{ 1 4[LeRoy Barfuss 

4 ttt t! t! {1 73t 1 1 3ilra Grayson mt 
19 31 | ttt !tttttt _(l 8[Ben Wiley 
43 | yy 1 {13 1 {_{- 3[Bmil Georg Sahlin 
63| | 3 tt tt tt tt Tt 3tAlfred Hoflund ‘i 
44| 2 | es es 2|Emil Georg Sahlin 
04 . ae l 2|Philip Boyok 
11 | Be 11 1|Ben Wiley 
81 | am a 1| Richard J. Hoffman 
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Letterhead Prize 


TRAD E PR ESS PU BLIS H | NG CORPORATI ON When four of fifteen competent 
309 West ‘Jackson Bou buard, Chicago; Hnois judges make a certain letterhead 
their first choice and two others 
AMERICAN HAIRDRESSER + CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES - THE INLAND PRINTER + ROCK PRODUCTS 2 a 

place it in second place, then it cer- 
tainly must have something. In 
choosing No. 39 for his leader, Judge 
O said this: “A good letterhead to 
live with. Not too assertive, and in 
good taste typographically. A clever 

typographic monogram.” 

Judge K, another rooter for No. 
39, tells why: “My choice of letter- 
heads runs toward those that carry 
dignity, which demands simplicity.” 

Judge F said: “No. 39 is a digni- 
fied, orderly design which will wear 
well through continued use. It is 
well spaced and has a spark of orig- 
inality in the trade-mark design.” 

Judge I admitted that his judg- 
ment in choosing No. 71 was af- 
fected by the paper upon which it 
was printed—a white laid paper 
with deckle. “I believe that I would 
TRADEPRESS : have liked it even better had the 
PUBLISHING designer been a little more sparing 
H é oe : in his use of white space between 
CORPORATION lines ... the heading would have 
{@ AMERICAN SHAIRDRESSER G CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES (THE INLAND PRINTER ROCK PRODUCTS & held together better.” 

“The time-honored center bal- 
ance of No. 71 is a style that de- 
serves perpetuation.” These are the 
words of Judge D, to explain his 
second choice of that entry. “The 
advertising value of the main dis- 
play line is enhanced by its size 
while complete dignity is main- 
tained by its lightness of color.” 

This same judge, in speaking of 
Entry No. 92, which he rated third, 
TRADEPRESS brought out an interesting point. 
PUBLISHING “The large circle and monogram 
CORPORATION forming the chief display should be 

valuable in advertising the new cor- 
AMERICAN HAIRDRESSER + CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES + THE INLAND PRINTER + ROCK PRODUCTS a : A ” 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS poration to the printing trade. 

“The monogram is exceptionally 

well designed and extremely func- 

tional because it is tied in so closely 

with the company name,” he said 
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At left, top to bottom: Entry No. 38 by 

Algot Ringstrom, wins a two-year subscrip- 

TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION tion to The Inland Printer. Entries No. 83 
AMERICAN HAIRDRESSER + CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES - THE INLAND PRINTER - ROCK PRODUCTS and 80, by Richard J. Hoffman, Van Nuys, 
California, win for him one-year and six- 
509 West fuckson Boulevard » Chicago, Ilines months subscriptioris to The Inland Printer 
respectively. Entry No. 7, by Ira Grayson, 

Warwick Typographers, St. Louis, and Entry 

No. 26 by LeRoy Barfuss, Chicago, tied for 

seventh place and each of them wins a six- 

months subscription to The Inland Printer 
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further. “The continuation of the 
monogram ‘c’ unifies the design 
without conscious effort. (In many 
other designs, the rules fairly 
shouted, ‘We are here to prevent the 
design from falling off the page!’).” 

The judges had many general 
criticisms to make, and space will 
allow us to quote a few of them. 

“In addition to mechanical quali- 
ties .. . there are certain intangi- 
bles that enter into letterhead de- 
sign ... [and help to express] the 
personality and character of the 
company.” 

“My principal objection to some 
of the entries was a noticeable striv- 
ing for something different. It was 
apparent in poor arrangement of 
type lines, in lines twisted around 
or thrown off angle, in wrong selec- 
tion of type faces and sizes, and in 
objectionable color combinations.” 

“Some interesting specimens were 
not functional, with important lines 
running vertically; and others read 
around circles for no good reason! 
Some used decoration related only 
to printing, when the letterhead 
was obviously that of a publishing 
organization, only one of whose 
journals is in the printing field.” 

“Regardless of the present appar- 
ent trend toward large display in 
letterhead design, it appears to this 
juror that this subject calls for 
some degree of refinement. Judged 
on that basis, a great many of the 
entries appear to be too ‘postery’.” 

“I find that a great many gave no 
consideration to the depth that the 
design takes up.” 

“Decorative spots in some where 
color has been used are too power- 
ful, detracting attention from the 
essential message. A frequent error 
is that designs are too close to the 
top edge of the paper, giving a 
crowded effect.” 
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At right, top to bottom: J. F. Tucker clicks 
again with a six-months subscription: to The 
Inland Printer for Entry No. 65. And here 
comes our friend Ben Wiley, of Springfield, 
Illinois, in tenth place with Entry No. 15, 
winning a six-months subscription to The 
Inland Printer. LeRoy Barfuss adds another 
six-months subscription to his winnings with 
Entry No. 25, which tied for eleventh place 
with Entry No. 64, the typographic brain- 
child of Alfred Hoflund, Denver, Colorado 
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IDEAS... 


Quirks and hints to help you 


solve those production problems 





BACKSHOP 








Embossing Dies 

Somebody seems always to be ask- 
ing, in your columns, about the 
composition that may be used as a 
counter die in embossing, so, here 
are a couple of ideas. 

A package of fireclay at the near- 
est hardware store may be sifted 
through cheese-cloth, the finer the 
sifting the better the counter die. 
Take enough to make the counter, 
and mix with glycerin to the con- 
sistency of putty. Put on the last 
thing at night, it will be hard and 
strong next morning. A piece of tis- 
sue paper will prevent sticking. 

Red oxide of lead, used the same 
way, mixed the same way, will form 
a harder die and will stand heat. 

A piece of an old phonograph rec- 
ord also makes a good counter die. 
A bunsen burner (a gasoline blow 
torch or a tube with the burner on 
the end) will warm up the record 
so it will stick to the bed of the 
press. After sticking it to the bed of 
the press a careful application of 
the heat will soften it sufficiently 
to make an impression (through tis- 
sue paper) to form a good counter 
die. Usable at once—Harlo Grant, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Simple Humidifying 

Here is a method I have used for 
several years to add moisture to the 
air when it is too dry. 

Also it aids in heating the shop, 
as moist air warms up more rapidly 
than dry air. Moist air sometimes 
helps with “static” in paper; helps 
in folding, et cetera. 

As can be seen from the illustra- 
tion on this page, the device is sim- 
ple and can be made by any tin 
shop. A 36-inch trough evaporates 
about a gallon of water a day. Five 
radiators, five gallons, and so on. 
The trough is, say, four inches wide, 
four inches deep, long enough to fit 
the radiator; a strip of chicken wire 
with an extension of about four 
inches is soldered to the inside of 
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the trough (see sketch); a bath 
towel, say, is placed on the chicken 
wire and extending into the water, 
as a wick. The warm air from the 
radiator, as it rises, evaporates the 
water in the towel. 

A bit of ingenuity will support a 
gallon bottle of water over the tank 
with the neck of the bottle in the 
water, and as water in the tank goes 
down a little air is admitted, per- 
mitting a small quantity of water 
to descend. This keeps the tank full 


1- GAL. BOTTLE 


Perforating Helps 

In reading your Pressroom items 
about perforating, some short cuts 
and different methceds were brought 
to my mind. 

1. To perforate on platen presses 
(hand-fed). Use steel perforating 
rule, remove rollers, ink rule with 
brayer to get position, set pins, use 
high locking pins, such as “Double 
Grip,” then lay a piece of galvanized 
metal larger than sheet to be per- 
forated against all pins, remove 
enough packing or adjust press un- 
til you are sure the impression won’t 
be too heavy. Then simply feed on 
top of the metal—there’s your per- 
foration better than brass strip and 
binder’s cloth. 

2. If during a rush one or two 
channels of mats stick on your slug- 
casting machine, fill an eye-dropper 
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to capacity all the time. It is the 
same plan as that used on a chicken 
farm to supply water for the chick- 
ens.—Harlo Grant, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dirty Numbering Wheeis 

Some time ago I had a job on the 
press that required more number- 
ing machines than I possessed. I 
borrowed some from a friend, but 
they turned out to be so badly in- 
crusted with old ink that they 
caused a great deal of trouble. I 
tried every remedy I could think of 
that might cut the old ink, but none 
seemed to work. Finally, I remem- 
bered that some fire extinguishers 
were based on carbon tetrachloride, 
so I gave the badly incrusted ma- 
chines a bath in tetrachloride from 
the fire extinguishers—it did the 
job.—Harlo Grant, Chicago, Illinois. 








with carbon tetrachloride and squirt 
gently down to the bottom of the 
offending channel from the top of 
the machine, then run all mats of 
that letter out and by holding them 
all in line, polish the bottom of ears 
that run in the channel, return 
them to the magazine. 

By counting on your keyboard 
starting from left top corner, you 
can find the right channel, keeping 
in mind the two e channels and only 
one key. This is only a substitute 
until you can get time to clean the 
mats or magazine, but it has car- 
ried me through several weeks of 
rush work.—C. Ray Adams, New 
York City. 
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ALL ITEMS SUBMITTED FOR CRITICISM IN Specimen Reuiew 


THIS DEPARTMENT MUST BE SENT TO US FLAT, NOT ROLLED OR FOLDED. REPLIES CANNOT BE MADE BY MAIL @ by f.- £ Frazier 


THE JAY H. MAtisH Company, of Marion, 
Ohio.—Thanks for sending the samples 
of the distinctive style of hand-lettered 
letterhead designs. These are the first we 
have seen in years, so have wondered if 
the Folks on Gospel Hill were still doing 
them. We regret the colors are such that 
full justice cannot be given them in re- 
production. However the style is decidedly 
individual, nothing comparable is avail- 
able elsewhere or by other methods. Col- 
ors and presswork, as would be expected, 
are top-notch quality. As a result of 
knowing youre still at it we were able 
recently to direct a prospect your way. 
We trust an order resulted. The prospect 
wanted just what you have to offer. 

W. H. KIstLer Company, Denver, Colo- 
rado.—Your new desk calendar should 
make you popular with business men of 
Denver. The size, 3% by 3 inches, is just 
right for use on a desk and the Lydian 
figures are quite legible. 
Bound with a plastic hinge 
and mounted on a substan- 
tial easel, monthly cards 
are white with reverse color 
plate in peacock-blue bled 
on all sides. The name 
“Kistler” and the telephone 
number at the bottom are 
in this reverse plate, dates 
black as is also the street 
number which overprints the 
peacock-blue. The calendar 
has one feature often over- 
looked. When set up easel- 


entry into the field of plastics. In 7%- 
by 8%-inch size, this beautifully printed 
calendar will find a place on many of- 
fice walls. It does, however, border on 
being too decorative and colorful. 

THE MARCHBANKS Press, of New York 
City—When a package of specimens is 
received bearing the Marchbanks label 
we know a treat is in store for us, and 
this latest contribution to our uplift is 
no exception—even upward, for the 
Marchbanks product has ever rated top 
rank. Whether a 250-page book or a 
small one like “Clio and My Aunt Ber- 
tha,” which you submit, the character- 
istic Marchbanks style means it is out- 
standing. This little 4- by 6%-inch 
keepsake, with cover of orange-brown 
and inside pages on cream-tinted stock, 
unmistakably represents the selection 
of a master printer. Printed on same 
stock as text pages, the title is tipped 


A FATHER’S" PLEDGE 
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sacrificing some of the best years of your young life, possibly to make 
the great sacrifice of life itself, in the defense of your country and my 
country, your friends and my friends, your freedom and the freedom 
of all of us back here on the home front . . . 


I Pledge ION sts ys sons’ blood WILL NOT be shed in a long 


give your all to the preservation of the 





onto cover. A note of distinction and of 
daintiness is contributed by a period pre- 
ceding and following the figure at bottom 
of each page; it fits in perfectly, it seems, 
with the character, “Aunt Bertha.” 

THE DincHy Press, of Buffalo, New 
York.—Most privately printed books are 
apparently done only to demonstrate the 
prowess of their designers. “Falling Off 
a Log,” which you submit, however, is a 
book with a purpose, accomplished in a 
fresh, modern manner. Unusual in size 
and proportions, measuring 6% by 6% 
inches, and bound in blue leatherette 
cover imprinted with an anchor and 
three stars in dark blue, the effect is 
characterful as well as attractive. Con- 
tent, the log of a trip along the Erie Ca- 
nal, suggested starting each paragraph 
with the hour and minute of the day, an 
interesting idea. Taking into considera- 
tion the fact that paragraphs vary from 
two or three words to a full 
line, the designer used only 
the bottom two-thirds of 
the paper page for the type 
matter, printed in black. To 
compensate for the uneven 
right-hand margins caused 
by long and short lines, and 
to create the illusion of com- 
pactness, a line is printed 
in blue 1% inches from top 
of each page and bled at 
both sides, a clever device 
for overcoming a difficult 
problem. 


like the same month is cnc hei a ye a ecdieans tealeewamundas CRESCENT ADVERTISING SER- 
visible on both sides, per- on lands across the seas, crawling on belly _or factories or shipyards, at shipside or on vice, of Kalamazoo, Mich- 
mitting two persons facing through mud and slime of the jungles, _ship, on trains or trucks, over railway and igan—yYour blotter “The 
each other while discussing aa pagan ee hehydinget An Mice man they left behind” is 
dates to benefit from the and toiling hours on end for _talents, dedicate our all-out effort to the not only excellent in lay- 
calendar. It’s really a bright days into nights and nights into days; in _full performance of OUR JOB of support- out, characterful illustra- 


and serviceable accessory 
for the desk. 

EVANS - WINTER - HEBB, De- 
troit—Your 1943 calendar 
is most compact. The six 
sheets, printed on both 
sides, are stitched into the 


while keeping up the enthusiasm, ‘courage 
and energy of youth to strike hard . . . 


I Will Do No Less 


cover which extends 1% Bis bart wcigeetnsddmamabont 
inches below the calendar sr Asbsgs eo sb cues oh 


sheets. Punched at top, the 
calendar leaves can easily 


. your unselfish endeavors. 1 WILL work 


long hours, conscientious hours of effort to 
add to the fighting power of you and your 


be turned and reversed for buddies, and to bring you the comfort of 
the second half of the year. knowing we are supporting you with all 
our skills, abilities and energies — 


A novel use is made of the 
blank spaces which usually 
appear on calendar sheets. 
They have been filled in 
with the proper dates of 
the preceding and succeed- 
ing months printed in a 
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your buddies and WE back home, 
may wage this war to a successful 
and speedier end— speedier, that 
thousands, possibly millions, of our 





ing you, as you have dedicated your greater 
energies and your life to the preservation 
of homeland and people, and our common 


tion, and printing but pre- 
sents an idea that might 


a icasentuaaaear toes be sold by engravers and 
But One Sacrifice. be printers to a number of 
can sill partake of te comborts of heme— people everywhere. Under 
a bed, a roof, walls, sustenance as one wills, the heading printed in 
LS gas thang Peer yada rather deep rose there’s an 


illustration of a benday 


serve for all. There is but one sacrifice we man working through a 
“eae magnifying glass. On the 
6) pier Ss 7 right are silhouette illus- 

he Greater Sacrifice- trations of head and body 


the needless loss of a son, mine or my 
neighbor's, for want of a gun, a 
plane, a ship. Therefore, 1 WILL 


COPYRIGHT, 1942. BY THE AUTHOR, HERBERT 
ALL RIGHTS TO REPRODUCTION RESFRYED 
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to waist of two soldiers 
printed in faint gray to 
indicate absence or that 
they’re present in mind 
rather than in the flesh. 
Copy on the right is letter 
from Bob reading: “The 
Crescent Service Flag be- 
gins to look like the Milky 


lighter color. Borders re- This pledge, suitable for framing, is copyrighted and produced by Herbert C. May, 


flect wartime influence On — Houston, Texas, the author, who is at last back on the job in his printing plant after Way with all you guys in 
decoration and the adver- a long period of illness. Printed in red and blue on white paper, size 9 by 12 service; the rest of us hus- 
tising copy announces your inches, a copy of this pledge should hang in every home, until the victory is won tle all we can, but it takes 
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DOW’T MAKE OUR 
EMPLOYEES ANGRY - 
_ ‘THEY’RE HARDER TO GET 
THAN CUSTOMERS 


ing Cards ~ Society Printing 





Compliments of AHRENDT, INCORPORATED, N. Y. C. 
Thermographers - Greeting 








Signs of the times. Ahrendt, New York City, brings you this clever 
motto in black and red thermography on salmon, size 5!/2 by 3!/ inches 
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day you might have a drawing oF so right down my fine. 
John Averili, 155 East Ontario Street, Chicago, tlinois 





for similar drawings call Superior 9519 
John Averill, 195 East Ontario Street,Chicago e 


John Averill, Chicago designer, can make black and white do more 
than almost anyone in advertising, as attested to by these mailing cards 


Losing no opportunities to advertise to manufacturers in war work, 
Guide Printing Company, New. York City mails out a patriotic folder 
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a little longer to get the work out 
without your help. But our cus- 
tomers are mighty considerate in 
giving us more time, so Crescent 
quality does not suffer. Best 
Wishes, Bob.” Firm’s name in re- 
verse color band in the rose along 
bottom is particularly impressive 
because it is not square sided but 
of irregular contour. Printing is 
exceptionally good. 

SHADINGER PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Abilene, Kansas, uses only 
“Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition” and the company’s 
name and address preceded by 
“Presented with the compliments 
of” as copy for a blotter which 
must have made a strong impres- 
sion when issued. The widely 
quoted passage of late subject to 
bombardment by some church 
groups is given dominant display, 
the three lines printed in red be- 
ing separated by rules in black 
which bleed off the sides. Ap- 
pearance is not too good with 
only “and” in the second line, 
being much shorter than line 
above and below. However, ar- 
ranged break by sense, copy is 
more impressive. Reprinting copy 
which relates of heroic exploits 
of our men in service is highly 
praiseworthy; benefits to the ad- 
vertiser, if, in the circumstances, 
he may be so designated, are 
great though his name be figura- 
tively microscopic. Your editor 
was stirred by a relatively short 
account in the daily press of the 


Compliments of AARENDT, INC., Thermosraphers, N.Y. C 


Ahrendt, New York City, produced this 
envelope stuffer in rich red and black 
thermography on a sheet 3 by 5!/2 inches 


exploits of the cruiser Boise, has 
been surprised many did not use 
it for a folder or brochure. He is 
surprised, too, that but few have 
utilized the Atlantic Charter as 
basis for some good-will adver- 
tising piece. 

C. Harry ARMSTRONG, versatile 
and capable graphic arts crafts- 
man with a special bent for offset 
production, has left the Central 


To win the war 


let US work 


WHITBECK, INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


as never before 


Top: Red, white, and blue blotter in an odd size—5!/, by 3! inches by Whitbeck, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Blotter at bottom printed in blue, black, and orange on white 
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West for Denver and Kistler’s. At New 
Year’s he sent friends and former asso- 
ciates a French-fold greeting which is 
worth emulating, not alone with respect 
to its fine physical qualities, to be taken 
for granted, but for the sentiment. 
Page 2 carries a most attractive typo- 
graphical presentation of Charles Han- 
son Towne’s poem which opens with 
“Around the corner I have a friend” 
and goes on to lament that “Yet days 
go by, and weeks rush on, And before 
I know it a year has gone, And I never 
see my old friend’s face. . . .” Following 
lines refer to yesteryears when contacts 
were close, then comes the climax quot- 
ing a telegram “Jim died today.” The 
poem, however presented, will strike a 
responsive chord in mind and heart of 
anyone. Facing is a facsimile typewrit- 
ten letter, at the top of which Harry’s 
portrait appears in duotone. Referring 
to poem in the letter, Harry says, “I 
pass it on to you as an expression of my 
sentiments.” As a builder of good will, 
to promote affection, the greeting is 
warm and satisfying as anything could 
be. The item, folded size 5% by 7% 
inches, is offset-printed on soft antique 
paper in black and orange. 

L. A. BRAvERMAN, Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
One doesn’t see finer all-around print- 
ing than the specimens you submit. 
Contemplating them contributes to the 
editor’s joy of living. The versatility 
and excellence of Garamond is made 
most convincingly plain by the annual 
report of Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, one of America’s greatest 
mills. We contemplate nothing better 
for the cover and title page display; for 
text on inside pages few would have the 
temerity to name one that would be 
superior. Similarly “sweet” is the “West- 
ern College Bulletin” and, here again, 
Garamond is used. Your customary me- 
ticulous composition sets off the type’s 
beauty, as does presswork. Different, 
particularly more dramatic, the copies 
of “Stet,” Champion’s “house-organ for 
house-organ editors,” are likewise four- 
teen-carat grade. Versatility in the han- 
dling of the masthead, changed with 
each issue, is outstanding feature. All 
are decidedly “colorful” and dramatic. 
Content of each issue’s six 8%4- by 1l- 
inch pages is manifestly and decidedly 
helpful. Because of association of ideas, 
and in spite of fact Champion is satis- 
fied with only its name in masthead, 


sé 
WHOde 
by Cheemogeaphy 

So natural - you can almost feel the 
‘wood grain. 
Anordinary thumb-nail sketch may 
be dramatized in this-ora dozen other 
‘ways toaddattentionvalue,novelty 


and sell to any promotional piece. 
i] DON'T call it Thermography -call it 
tized Ghied Dimensi 
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As the American Eagle is carrying the good fight against aggressors all aver the globe, we 
send you our Greetings for Christmas and the New Year, confident that there will come 
again to the whole world the eventual blessing of Peace on Earth, Good Will toward Men 


ALLEN, LANE & SCOTT - PHILADELPHIA 








BUY BONDS and STAMPS 


“AR 








ACME PRINTING COMPANY * 


510 South Brook Street « 


Telephone JAckson oy ee 


Top: Blotter by E, F. Schmidt Company, Milwaukee. A Tuberculosis Seal was attached. Center: A greeting 
blotter printed in four colors. Bottom: Three-color blotter of Acme Printing Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


“Stet” must direct thoughts of house- 
magazine publishers to Champion paper. 

REARDON, KREBS, & BERAN, Of San Fran- 
cisco—Your handy, pocket-size showing 
of type specimens reflects the trend to 
the small size type book. The forty sheets, 
printed on one side only, present the 





comprehensive typographical material 
available in your plant. As stated in the 
foreword, the book has purposely been 
kept small to avoid “the disadvantages 
of bulk, archaic, or extraneous material.” 
The 4- by 7%-inch pages permit an 
eighteen-pica measure for adequate type 
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When it comes to putting zip into small envelope stuffers, Ahrendt, New York 
City, has what it takes. This one, 3/4 by 5'/2 inches, is brown and black on yellow 


AHRENDT, INCORPORATED 
PBeintecs and 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Give Those Guys the Bum’s Rusk! 


Rat te *~ sine 


Compliments of AMRENDT, INCORPORATED, N. Y. C. 
Thermographers - Greeting Cards 


+ Society Printing 





Pioneer Laffiard No. 54 


Another creation by Ahrendt which would almost make a customer enjoy receiv- 
ing his statement. One answer to paper restrictions, offering a way to use waste 
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showings. Each series is well presented 
with a line of capitals with the fig- 
ures and a second line carries the 
lower-case alphabet, as much as the 
line will permit. For the most part, 
eighteen-point sizes have been used. 
Reverse bands at top and bottom of 
the pages carry the firm name, ad- 
dress, and ’phone number, and give 
the book individual identity. Text 
faces are shown in sizes from six to 
fourteen point along with copyfitting 
charts. The cover, a halftone illus- 
tration of three hands, each holding 
a composing stick, presents the firm 
name in a novel manner. In the top 
stick appears the name Reardon, 
with the names Krebs and Beran in 
the others. The reverse band, “Ad- 
vertising Typographers,” at the bot- 
tom of the cover, is printed in red 
and adds sparkle to the design. 
Spiral-bound in red at the top, the 
book radiates professional crafts- 
manship at its best. 

THE WHITING Press, of Rochester, 
Minnesota.—Your booklet, “The Story 
of Printing,” is introduced by an in- 
teresting and effective cover. A half- 
tone illustration of a pressman at 
work on a cylinder press is featured. 
Bleeding off all sides with title in 
Beton Open showing white (stock) 
the effect is also impressive. The 
third dimension effect this type presents 
is shown in a light maroon. A somewhat 
brighter red would, in our opinion, be 
better. Inside pages are interesting be- 
cause of excellent layout. A feature of 
certain interest to other readers is that 
most halftone illustrations bleed on at 
least one edge. Line illustrations are sur- 
rounded by panels of light yellow which 
bleed off. The story is a brief history of 
printing from early picture writing end- 
ing with a word and picture story of The 
Whiting Press at the dedication of the 
new building at which it was the pleasure 


PERSONALIZED 


TYPOGRAPHY 
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Like a right-cross to the chin, May-Bs is not for weaklings. 
It is forceful, blood-stirring stuff, written and published by 
Herbert C. May, Houston, Texas. Cover is red, white, and blue 


of the editor to speak about twelve years 
ago. Typography and presswork on the 
twenty 714- by 10-inch pages are excel- 
lent. Headings of pages relating the 
early history of printing would have 
been better in black than in the ma- 
roon, which does not seem to fit in with 
the illustrations. In the part of the book 
where modern printing is discussed the 
colored headings are well handled. Re- 
gardless of these minor color faults, the 
booklet is well done, good advertising. 

W. F. HumpuHrey Press, of Geneva, 
New York.—No. 11 of the series of your 


TO AGENCIES AND PRINTING USERS .. 


8%- by 11%-inch brochures all titled 
“Printed Punch” is neat and read- 
able. Each has described in word 
and picture some important insti- 
tution, this latest the State Experi- 
mental Station. The item suffices for 
a house-organ of your own although 
the only mention of your name is in 
connection with title on front cover 
and page display advertisement on 
inside back cover. Front and back 
cover are printed over with large 
halftone of an aerial view of the en- 
tire station, halftone bleeding off 
all sides, title being in odd-shaped 
panel in lower right-hand corner of 
front cover. This is invariably an 
effective idea. We regret inside pages 
are so solid, that so few illustrations 
and/or other accents are used that 
effect is dull. This effect would have 
been overcome in part if headings 
were larger, not set so tight, if there 
were more contrast between main 
lines and sub heads. With heads 
only a little more than half-page 
width and these at left, top of 
second column being in reduced 
measure to accommodate, the page 
effect is rather unbalanced. Wher- 
ever possible the upper right-hand 
corner of right-hand pages should 
have the accents. While the Gara- 
mond used for text is basically a 
most attractive type and under proper 
conditions a legible one, it is rather weak 
for such highly coated paper as was used. 
The glare of the paper rather overpowers 
the type. Presswork is quite good. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, Brook- 
lyn, New York.—The January “Cargoes,” 
your 5%- by 8%-inch school publication, 
reflects favorably upon the pupils respon- 
sible for its execution. Artwork on cover, 
a soldier’s face and hand printed in black 
on heavy white antique stock, is excep- 
tionally good. The stippled technique of 
the drawing fits the stock admirably. 


NNOUNCING ‘my association 
with Trust Printing Company, | 
take this opportunity to offer my 
services to the advertising and printing 
profession. ¢ Our selection of the more 


popular type faces, decorative material 


} 4d ho 
c 


of 





and ap 
we Offer to those who. desire the best in 
type °Atel plione call, and. 
I will be glad to discuss your typographic 





problems, including layout and design. 


GEORGE W. KINNARD Typographer 


ASSOCIATED WITH TRUST PRINTING COMPANY 
711 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
‘Gelephone: <Addannc 4446 " 











Here is an announcement with an atmosphere of solidity and reliability that gives Mr. Kinnard a great deal to tive up to. Printed in brown and black on a cream 
cover stock, this 5!/2- by 8'/2-inch folder establishes a theme for his entire typographic service. The photograph was printed separately and tipped into the folder 
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Perhaps it would have been better if one 
section could have been printed on an- 
tique paper similar to the cover for print- 
ing the linoleum blocks. These illustra- 
tions would appear to better advantage 
than on the machine-finish paper used 
and as the magazine is not saddle- 
stitched that could be handily accom- 
plished. The heavy cover has a 3%-inch 
extension folded over outside edge which 
earries names of members of the staff, 
a clever handling. Margins accepted as 
correct for better printed books are com- 
mendable. We believe, however, that you 
would like the sub-headings better if they 
had been set in a more contrasting type 
than capitals of the face used for text. 
Here’s another suggestion: We have seen 
sub-headings similar to yours set in 
eight-point caps of a slightly bolder face 
than ten-point body type work out nicely. 
Twelve points space between page num- 
bers and text instead of six points would 
improve. The feature headings are well 
placed in a modern way, that is flush to 
outside margins of pages. “Cargoes” is a 
much better publication than hundreds 
we have received from high schools; the 
suggestions are offered as a stimulus to 
improve an already good publication. 
CowaN PRINTING, Bridgeton, Connecti- 
cut.—You deserve a lot of credit for the 
brochure “Character is Caught, Not 
Taught,” the interesting illustration of 
which you produced by the silk-screen 
method. The color tone throughout is 
very pleasing, brown ink being used on 
brown cover and antique India tint inside 
pages. The orange used for second color 
in the brochure harmonizes nicely with 


ried 
ako 


A cover adapted by The Credit World, St. Louis, from one used by THE 
INLAND PRINTER. The dark blue and tan made a neat color combination 
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ly, sincere, 
straightforward contact 
in, many old prospects with customers and pros- 
and customers are apt to pects by using Jaqua 
be neglected and, be- quality-advertising. Call 


cause of this unavoidable 


The Yasue Company 


Plan - Copy - Art - Engraving - Printing 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


or write us today. 


Good selling copy is a habit with the Jacqua Com- 
pany, as proved by this copy from its magazine 


the brown ink,contributes to the pleas- 
ing characterful tone. Layout of pages 
featured by interesting distribution of 
white space in margins and elsewhere 
is excellent. The relatively very large 














PRINTER and 
PUBLISHER 


With its mixed feeling of military might and seasonal good will, this December, 
1942, cover of Canadian Printer and Publisher, solved a Christmas greeting problem 





cursive initials add punch and distinc- 
tion and, because printed in the orange, 
do not seem to be too conspicuous. In 
some instances we believe spacing be- 
tween words could have been reduced to 
advantage, a word or syllable being ad- 
vanced to preceding line in some cases. 
You tackled quite a job in printing the 
halftone letterpress on the rough inside 
paper but came off well in all except one 
instance where lack of detail is accented 
by printing which isn’t presumed to catch 
it all. Pictures like that of the country- 
side on the center spread don’t require 
detail, in fact are often better off focus. 
Portraits like that of the Sea Scout re- 
quire more detail. However, we believe a 
considerable part of the fault in this case 
is in the photograph. The only way you 
could have helped that was by discarding 
the particular photograph as unsuitable. 
Too often engraver and printer are put to 
disadvantage by insistence of customer 
to use picture which just isn’t all there. 

Mono-LINO COMPOSITION COMPANY, Of 
Toronto, Canada.—In a large piece of 
wall display, possibly in a frame—like 
your 12%- by 19-inch “Six and Twenty 
Leaden Soldiers,” by W. H. Griffin—errors 
which might ordinarily be excused de- 
mand correction. Conception of the 
broadside is excellent, but the space oc- 
cupied by the single line alphabet of 
condensed sans-serif caps printed in pale 
gray disturb harmony, especially set so 
close to the title in large Goudy text. The 
close spacing, however, is the greater 
fault. If the sans-serif line were enclosed 
in a double-rule panel it would function 
better as a headband, also offset to some 
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somewhat too small in relation to the 
twenty-four-point Garamond. Further- 
more, the red inclines to violet, is not 
so good with black as one leaning to- 
ward orange, which reflects a gloss on 
the black. The deeper and blue-tinged 
red dulls the black. 

J. F. Tucker, of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio.—We approach comment upon the 
collection of letterheads and envelopes 
you submit with fear and trembling. 
Your deserved reputation as a specialist 
in that line of printing, the producer of 
numerous portfolios of writing-paper 
makers, makes us uncertain about any- 
thing we might suggest as possible im- 
provements. Certainly there isn’t one 
affording an excuse for adverse criti- 
cism of layout. The wonder is how you 
create so many unusual and interesting 
layouts—so different, sometimes so dra- 
matic, and always so appropriate. In 
paper samplers they have great value as 
suggestions for printers and typogra- 
phers, inspire, no doubt, the handling of 
items of printing other than letterheads. 
With you spacing is a fine art which 
those who study your work can scarcely 
overlook, should emulate. Indeed, we 
can suggest improvement in but one 
respect, that in the case of very few 
items. It is use of color, and colors 
themselves are excellent. In a few in- 
stances a color is too light, for one unit 
of a form, even though all right for 
another, suggesting an extra color would 
be required for perfection. An example 
in point is the heading of The New 
Phila Specialty Company. The yellow is 
all right for filling in the outline of the 
illustration of the milk protector but 
much too weak for the three words of 
type, even though these are set in bold 
face. Yellow on white, or any light 
color, has the least carrying power of 
any hue, being weakest of all in value, 
or tone. The line is scarcely visible on 
the buff-tinted paper. That is the diffi- 
culty of one color having to function for 
two widely different purposes. With just 
the two words to be emphasized one 
color wasn’t required to do two jobs, as 
it were, on the Meyers Lake heading. 


extent the disharmony. Obviously the permit of spacing out the heading some- However, in weak yellow the words are 
panel would require a wider measure for what. Garamond Old Style in which the _ scarcely visible on the light green paper. 
the whole, but the sheet permits it, and text is set is excellent, harmonizes nicely The lighter a color the heavier (bolder, 
the wider measure would save a line in with the heading. However, the one-inch _ or stronger) the items to be printed in 
the fourth paragraph, especially if the Cloister initial in red, however beautiful it must be. In the case of yellow on 
words were spaced closer, and that would and harmonious with the Garamond, is white or light colors of stock there’s 


_ scarcely a type so bold it will stand out 
_ WATCH THE 


clearly and sharply in the color. The 
\ 
























































This cover of the Franklin Insurance Company house-organ simply demanded that we look inside to find the 
answer. The 8- by Il-inch cover was printed in orange and black. Photo of man by Ewing Galloway, New York 









ES when they hear the powerful roar of the | excellence of typography and beauty of 
LE” Fiberators overhead color combinations are such as to rather 









compensate for the one weakness in the 
work, so, maybe, it shouldn’t be men- 
tioned. It is, however, because the point 
is important. 














1.P. HELPS EDITOR 

May I take this opportunity of tell- 
ing you how much I, as well as the 
other members of the staff, appreciate 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Prior to becoming 
the editor of The War Cry, I was art 
director for several years, and used THE 
INLAND PRINTER ON numerous occasions 
for inspiration in developing new layout 
ideas and type arrangements.—R. LEwIs 
KEELER, Editor, The War Cry, Chicago. 
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‘T= TYPOGRAPHER, when confronted with copy 
which for the most part contains many individual 
display lines and no panels of text matter, often attempts 

to display each type line with the result that too many 
units fight for the reader’s attention. 

The Worthcrafter page, shown at the left, pre- 
sented such a problem. To create a design which would 
convey the message to the reader in a manner that it 
could be grasped quickly, the plan, shown at the right, 
has been to give contrast to.the display units, to use 
white space to set off the display, to shape the type 
lines to give a pleasing design, and to eliminate all 
unnecessary decoration. 

The first step was to make the masthead more 
compact. The next step was to analyze the copy and 
determine the main display features—the description of 
the meeting, the date, and the necessity for reservations. 


CLINIC 


In the redesign, the description of the meeting was 
featured instead of the date as in the original. Although 
a normal weight type face was selected for these lines, 
the contrast in size with the balance of the copy tends 
to give it display value. The date and reservation lines 
receive display value through the contrast in weight 
and design of the Ultra Bodoni. Small sizes of type of 
contrasting weight, plus the use of white space, often 
provide greater display value than larger type sizes. 
Pleasing space divisions have resulted from the 
use of the rule and star to separate the units. The rule 
border carries the contrast evident between the Caslon 
Old Style and Ultra Bodoni. Problem was one of sim- 
plification and orderly arrangement.—G/enn M. Pagett 
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Anilin Inks and Drying Systems 


Gnank E. Boughton Discusses the Development 
and Drying of Pigment Inks 


@ THE ORIGINAL ANILIN INKS were 
printed on absorbent paper stocks 
such as krafts and sulphites; conse- 
quently the simple inks made from 
dyes dissolved in alcohol worked 
satisfactorily enough to get by. The 
result, however, was a mere staining 
of the paper in a similar way that 
fountain-pen ink stains a blotter. 

If one didn’t look too closely, it 
was a passable job for its purpose, 
even if the edges of the print were 
ragged. 

However, when these inks were 
used on glassine, Cellophane, or 
other hard-surfaced sheets, it was 
found that after the alcohol had 
evaporated, the dye that was left 
would rub off the sheet. 


FIRST CAME THE VARNISH 


This brought about the addition 
of varnishes to the inks. The rosin 
in the varnish acted as a binder for 
the dye after the solvent had evap- 
orated. The rosin also acted as a 
protective film for the dye which 
made the printing less apt to bleed 
in water. 

Anilin dye inks are transparent 
and while they were satisfactory on 
white stocks they left much to be 
desired when printed on colored pa- 
pers. With certain colors it was all 
right, such as reds printed on a 
brown kraft. 

However, other colors were not so 
easy. For example, a blue transpar- 
ent dye ink printed on a brown 
kraft turned to a dirty greenish 
blue. 


PIGMENTS ADDED FOR OPACITY 

The problem then was to find a 
way to make dye inks opaque. A 
pigment white was made. As men- 
tioned, a blue dye ink on brown 
kraft changes in color, but when 
opaqued with a white pigment ink, 
prints a nice looking blue. It is true, 
the white lightens the shade of the 
blue a little but this was offset by 
getting a good looking true blue 
color. 

The wide-spread use of Cello- 
phane marked the real beginning 
of the development of anilin inks as 
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they are used today. Pigment inks 
had to be made so they would not 
settle and all inks had to be im- 
proved to print on Cellophane. 

The use of white as an opaquing 
agent was revolutionary but it left 
much to be desired because the col- 
ors and shades obtainable were dis- 
tinctly limited. For example a scar- 
let dye ink opaqued with white 
makes a cold red with a pinkish 
cast. 


COLORED PIGMENTS DEVELOPED 


This led to the development of 
pigment yellows and oranges. A 
scarlet dye ink opaqued with yel- 
low or orange makes a beautiful 
warm red. 

This ink development continued 
until now we have practically a 
complete line of transparent dye 
colors and 100 per cent pigment col- 
ors. As both pigmented and dye ani- 
lin inks are liquid, they can readily 
be mixed by stirring. By having a 
line of standard pigment and dye 
inks one can readily mix his own 
colors. 

Red, yellow, and blue are the 
three primary colors. Practically 
any color can be made with the 
three primary colors. 


LIMITLESS SHADES AVAILABLE 

For example, by adding corre- 
spondingly increased amounts of 
true red to true blue the shades ob- 
tainable are as follows: 1. True blue. 
2. Reddish blues (royal blues). 3. 
Purple (violet). 4. Reddish purples 
(magentas). 5. True red. Of course, 
there are infinite gradations of color 
in between each of the above. 

The use of varying amounts of 
three primary colors will give shades 
and depths of color not obtainable 
by the use of only two. 

For example, various mixtures of 
reds, yellows, and blues will make 
tans, browns, and blacks as the pro- 
portions are altered. 

White is used as an opaquing 
agent for printing on colored stocks 
or it is also used to make tints and 
pastel shades. The following table 
will be helpful in mixing colors: 





COMPOSED OF 


COLOR DESIRED 


Che ct a ee Yellow and Blue 
Orange oi sescaccvees Yellow and Red 
PERIL oi ccs sarees leraisisrgatersete Red and Blue 
STAMINA a 0.5.5: ssa evevsiesauevereert Red and Black 
1) CV) a arene Red and Purple 
BITC PENG 6 566.505 ces eae White and Blue 
TENE So ooh ose: 2G tins corehaiartea eesvausia Ome Rarer 
..White, Chrome Yellow, and Orange 
LC 2 een White and Orange 
MII cas Sia erciscoegevs alec ener nore erence 


White and varying amounts of Black 
Pearl Gray... White, Black, and Blue 


TSAVONGED «6..5:6-0.80:000- White and Purple 
127 | aan aren ee Ee mee White and Red 
Salmon: ........ White, Red, and Orange 
Straw...... White and Chrome Yeliow 
MEME 85 esa svick ola 'ai guesatavavete cs eis aca are eons alae ers 


White, Orange, and a touch of Black 


The following are standard terms 
in the use of color: To brighten 
color add yellow. To give warmth 
add red. To brighten and warm add 
orange. To deepen and cool add 
blue. To lighten and cool add green. 
To deepen and warm add purple. 


KEEP RECORD FOR REMATCHING 


In mixing two or more inks to ob- 
tain a desired shade, always start 
with the lightest color and add the 
darker colors sparingly. Keep an ac- 
curate record of the proportions 
so the color can be duplicated at 
some future time without the bother 
of rematching. 

In making tints, use white and a 
very small proportion of color to 
start and increase the amount of 
color until the shade is reached. 

With anilin inks, a tint can be 
made for use on white stocks by 
thinning the ink with solvent until 
the shade desired is found. However, 
with this method, many times the 
inks will be too thin for successful 
printing. If this happens, add shel- 
lac until the trouble is overcome. 


OVERPRINTING HAS LIMITATIONS 


There are certain limitations of 
color that will arise with the use of 
anilin inks. For example, it is very 
difficult to print an opaque dark 
blue onto a pigment yellow without 
making some sacrifice as to the 
shade of the blue. A 100 per cent 
pigment blue is not as opaque a 
color as could be desired, conse- 
quently you will find that the yel- 
low will show through, dirty the 
color, and turn it greenish. 

To successfully overprint a yel- 
low with blue, it is necessary to 
opaque the blue with white. This 
will succeed in blocking out the yel- 
low but the depth of the blue will 
have been sacrificed. 
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In the case of artists’ sketches go- 
ing to the customer, if possible the 
inkman should see them first and 
put his stamp of approval on them, 
as many colors on sketches can’t be 
duplicated in actual printing. 

The artist can be supplied with a 
chart stating which colors go well 
on top of another and samples of 
previous jobs to show the actual 
printing results. 

A simple rule to go by is this: If 
the first down color is one which 
goes to make up the overprinting 
color, there is no trouble. For exam- 
ple, a green can successfully over- 
print a yellow, because yellow and 
blue make green, or a purple can 
overprint a red because red and 
blue make purple. 


PRINTER MUST ADAPT INKS 


Most anilin inks are sold to the 
customer in a concentrated form 
and are meant to be diluted before 
being ready to print. The reason for 
this is, no inkmaker can formulate 
an ink that will work under all con- 
ditions of temperature and humid- 
ity. The ink is made so that if the 
printing conditions are ideal the ink 
will be diluted with ethyl alcohol. 

If the ink does not dry quickly 
enough, ethyl acetate can be used 
as a thinner to speed up the drying. 
In most cases straight ethyl acetate 
as a diluent would be too fast. 

The pressman by experiment and 
experience mixes ethyl alcohol and 
ethyl acetate together as a diluent. 
The mixture may be 25 per cent 
ethyl acetate and 75 per cent alco- 
hol or some other proportion as the 
case may be. However, ethyl acetate 
should be used sparingly, as it swells 
rubber plates. 


TO SLOW DOWN DRYING 

If the ink dries too quickly, a slow 
solvent such as methyl cellosolve is 
mixed with alcohol by the trial- 
and-error method as was described 
for the use of ethyl acetate. Ink 
drying too fast is usually found out 
by the plate filling up. 

However, while methyl cellosolve 
on paper stocks is all right, too 
much of it on moisture-proof Cello- 
phane will cause pinholes and there 
may be trouble with the ink adher- 
ing. It is well to consult your ink- 
man for solvents on unfamiliar jobs. 

These three are the most common 
solvents: alcohol, ethyl acetate, and 
methyl] cellosolve. 


While there are various evapora- 
tion rates in these solvents, they 
can only solve the problems within 
certain limits. In anilin printing, 
wet inks cannot be trapped as with 
oil inks. If a white is the first down 
cclor and a red is to be overprinted, 
the white must be dry before the 
red hits it or the red will not “take” 
or “trap.” 


HEAT MUST BE USED 


Assume that the press speed is to 
be 100 feet a minute and the job 
being printed is an overprint on 
Cellophane. The white at this speed 
has a tendency to dry up on the 
plate and rolls. In order to prevent 
this use a mixture of one gallon of 
alcohol and four ounces of methyl 
cellosolve. With this dilution, the 
white will not be dry enough for the 
red to take. 

In that case, heat must. be used 
between the printing units to assist 
with the drying. 

Also, for this same reason of dry- 
ing the first down color, many ani- 
lin printers prefer six color presses 
even though most of their work is 
only three or four colors, because 
they can skip a printing unit and 
get additional drying time. 

There are one or two printing 
problems that come to mind at this 
point that are ink problems. 


"GHOSTING" 


The first and most common prob- 
lem is ghosting. For example, where 
there appear a large solid and type 
matter on the same plate with one 
being below the other and not side 
by side, many times the ghost of the 
type matter can be seen in the solid. 

In the theory of anilin printing 
the ink is entirely replaced at each 
revolution of the fountain and form 
roll and ghosting shouldn’t happen, 
but the fact remains that it does. 

The cause of the ghost is the fact 
that the ink isn’t being entirely re- 
placed at each revolution of the 
roll. The plate removes the ink from 
the form roll and the rest of the 
form roll that does not touch the 
plate has a heavier film of ink on it. 

At the next turn of the roll, the 
ink is replaced where the plate re- 
moved it, but the other portions 
have a heavier layer of ink so when 
the large solid comes around to be 
inked, the type matter is visible in 
the print because there is less ink 
there. 


The usual way to overcome a 
ghost is to add more varnish to the 
ink. This causes more ink to be car- 
ried on the form roll and covers up 
the ghost. 

Also a heavier flow of ink loses 
its solvent more slowly than a thin 
film and consequently does not dry 
on the form roll and this helps lay 
the ghost. The ghost is really there, 
but it can’t be seen as readily. 

If all rolls—fountain roll, form 
roll, plate cylinder—were the same 
circumference, ghosting would not 
occur, but this is impractical from 
a cost standpoint as anilin printers 
have many different size plate cyl- 
inders and the cost of form rolls to 
match would be prohibitive. 


A SLOW SOLVENT HELPS 


The adding of a small amount of 
slow solvent many times helps elim- 
inate ghosting but this can only be 
done sparingly when colors are to 
be overprinted. 

If an ink pinholes on moisture- 
proof or heat-seal Cellophane, it is 
due to the inks not being made for 
that purpose. In that case, the ad- 
dition of a special moisture-proof 
or MST varnish will help. 

It is better to get inks formulated 
for Cellophane so if there still is a 
slight pinholing, it will only take a 
very little varnish. 

While gear marks are the fault of 
the press, many times they can be 
eliminated by the addition of var- 
nish the same as was done for 
ghosting and the additional amount 
of ink will cover up the marks. 


DRYING IS BY EVAPORATION 

While anilin inks with their high 
alcohol content dry partially by ab- 
sorption on porous stocks such as 
the krafts and sulphites, they dry 
principally by evaporation on the 
harder surfaced papers such as 
glassines. 

In many cases when kraft is be- 
ing printed, when there are no col- 
ors overprinting one another and 
when there is ample space between 
the last print and the rewind, there 
is no need for heat of any kind. 

Another point is that straight dye 
inks will release their solvents and 
dry more quickly than pigment inks 
and may not need any heat. 

In buying a press, it is wise to 
have as flexible a unit as possible to 
assist drying. As was mentioned un- 
der “Presses,” if a printer expects 





to do four-color work it is advisable 
to have a six-color press because 
additional drying time can be had 
by skipping a printing unit. 

With complicated color jobs that 
call for overprinting of colors on 
glassine for example, it is usually 
necessary to assist the drying of the 
inks, because an anilin ink has to 
be dry before an overprinting color 
will “take” or “trap” on it. 


HEAT AFFECTS STOCK 


When it is necessary to use heat, 
it should be remembered that heat 
will shrink, curl, and wave the stock 
and it should be used as sparingly 
as possible because of the effect on 
register as well as the fact that too 
much heat will dry out the stock 
and make it brittle. 

Some have experimented with the 
idea of pre-shrinking the sheet by 
heating between the unwind roll 
and the first printing unit and, 
while apparently the idea has merit, 
results obtained are not conclusive 
enough to recommend this proce- 
dure unqualifiedly. 

There are a number of ways to 
apply heat and drying aids in the 
anilin printing process. There are 
applications that need only one of 
the heating methods but there are 
many applications that will require 
a combination of the methods. 


DRYING WITH GAS FLAME 


Because of the accepted vertical 
principle of anilin presses gas flames 
cannot be used in direct contact 
with the sheet between printing 
units because the flame would be 
directly below another printing unit 
and the fumes would ignite and 
jump from lower to upper unit. 

Therefore there are only two 
practical uses for the gas flame. 
The pre-shrinking of the sheet, and 
the drying of the sheet after it has 
left the anilin printing unit and be- 
fore the stock is rewound. 

A gas flame seems necessary after 
the printing especially when print- 
ing moisture-proof or MST Cello- 
phane because the coating on the 
Cellophane has to be melted to en- 
able the ink to adhere to the stock, 
and on cooling, the coating con- 
geals on top of the ink so it cannot 
be scratched off. 

However, the gas should not be 
too close to the rewind roll as the 
stock should have a chance to cool 
before being rewound. If the stock 


going into the roll is too hot, there 
may be a “dry offset” on hard 
sheets such as glassine and Cello- 
phane, due to the excess heat soft- 
ening the varnish. 


ELECTRIC HOT BARS 


The common practice for intro- 
ducing heat between the printing 
units has been the use of electric 
hot bars. These are reasonably ef- 
fective but they do not always solve 
the problem. 

On a four-color press as in the 
diagram below, there are two tiers 
of printing units. The fumes become 


It resolves itself to this: If hot 
bars do not solve the problem, then 
it may be necessary to use a com- 
bination of hot bars and drying 
tunnels. A drying chamber can be 
built between the printing units. 
This chamber can be so constructed 
as to constantly remove the satu- 
rated air from around the stock. 


CIRCULATION OF HOT AIR 


It can also be built so that hot air 
can be drawn across the stock and 
no hot bars are needed but if mois- 
ture-proof or MST Cellophane is be- 
ing printed, hot bars are essential 
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A great many systems of drying may be used, either separately or in combination, and this diagram takes 
all of them into consideration. This illustrates a four-color press—a six-color unit simplifies drying 


trapped between these units, for ex- 
ample, between units 1 and 2 and 
units 3 and 4. 

While hot bars assist in drying, 
if there is this condition of stagnant 
air, the efficiency is reduced greatly. 

Also it is well to bear in mind that 
if the hot bars are too close to the 
printing unit, there is a tendency to 
dry up the ink on rolls and plate. 

In order to counteract this, the 
pressman would add slow solvent to 
the ink and then the ink would dry 
more slowly and there would be the 
problem of the additional drying 
time needed between units. 


TUNNELS FOR DRYING 


It has been found that the remov- 
ing of this trapped or saturated air 
speeds up the drying almost as 
much as heat. This cannot be done 
with an open fan because it will also 
dry the ink on plates and rolls. 


as well as the drying tunnels. Above 
diagram illustrates method of hot 
bars and drying chambers, as well 
as a combination of both. 

Drying chambers have their draw- 
backs. There is the difficulty of 
webbing the press as well as the 
fact that the web of stock may sag 
and the printing surface will scrape 
on the edge of the tunnels and 
smear the printing. 


HOT ROLLERS AND INFRA-RED 


There is also the hot roller that 
can be used to advantage as well 
as infra-red lamps for help in dry- 
ing the ink. 

In the diagram above, a press is 
illustrated with all these heating 
elements taken into consideration 
and, as said before, any one or a 
combination of these methods may 
be necessary to solve an individual 
problem. 
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A. T. METCALFE, of Metcalfe, Robinson Press, Montreal, tells Montreal and Ottawa Clubs of Printing House 


Craftsmen to study production methods 


within their own plants to find out how 


Can Solve 


IVILIAN TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
C must be curtailed; the best 
use must be made of all men 
and women. Every able-bodied man 
must undertake some form of es- 
sential service, either in the Armed 
Forces, in War Production, or in vi- 
tal civilian activity. 

Goods and services for civilians 
must be systematically reduced to 
the minimum required for the 
health, efficiency, and morale of the 
nation, and whatever curtailments 
may be necessary to attain this ob- 
jective will, in due time, be put into 
effect. 

Power restrictions, raw material 
restrictions, distribution restric- 
tions, and labor restrictions will be 
effected as and when required by 
the exigencies of the war effort. 

So reads—in effect—a statement 
issued recently by the Wartime 
Prices and Trades Board. 


THIS IS COMMON SENSE 

As good citizens we have no com- 
plaint with this statement. We real- 
ize that wood fiber, glycerin, rubber, 
metals, and many more of our raw 
materials, have gone to war, and, 
for the duration, we must manage 
with less. 

A large number of our best young- 
sters have exchanged their compos- 
ing sticks and presses for rifles and 
machine guns, and many of us, who 
were just about getting used to the 
idea of these youngsters taking over 
some part of the responsibility, find 
ourselves back in the groove again 
confronted with probably the tough- 
est job we ever had. 

Raw material, power, machinery, 
and distribution restrictions we 
cannot do very much about other 
than explore every avenue of con- 
servation in an effort to offset them 
as much as possible. 

We can cut down the quantity of 
waste sheets on our press runs, and 
we can use these waste sheets over 
and over again. We can watch our 
rollers more closely, and by sys- 


Letterpress Industry 


Its Wartime Problems 


tematic checking of machines and 
motors conserve what equipment we 
have. 

We can assist the metal controller 
by keeping our type metal and en- 
graver’s metal in circulation, and by 
the shutting down of motors and 
lights when not actually needed, we 
can save valuable power. 

With regard to combating the 
shortage of labor, many suggestions 
have been made. The concentration 
of production in certain plants 
while the rest of the industry is shut 
down—each organization retaining 
its identity by doing its own selling 
—has many supporters, but on the 
other hand there are many of us 
who hesitate to let some other 
printer produce our work for us and 
risk losing the good will of our cus- 
tomers which in many cases took 
years to build up. 

The pooling of labor—the borrow- 
ing of help from firms not working 
to capacity—is working out very 
satisfactorily in those few districts 
where employing printers are or- 
ganized, and particularly where the 
Craftsmen’s movement is doing a 
full-time job. The slogan “Share 
Your Knowledge” is taking on a 
fuller meaning and foremen and 





MODERN METHODS TO 
SAVE YOUR BUSINESS 


@ Pre-makeready has been covered 
in THE INLAND PRINTER at inter- 
vals in recent years, but too few 
printers have made a sincere effort 
to take advantage of the production 
savings this practice affords. With 
new machinery unavailable, and old 
machines becoming less economic 
hourly, a higher percentage of pro- 
ductive time must be obtained from 
them in order to make a profit. Mr. 
Metcalfe's address is a fitting intro- 
duction to a series of articles on 
maintenance, which begins with an 
article on composition rollers in April. 











superintendents are not only shar- 
ing knowledge but sharing also 
their headaches. 

However, we have now reached a 
point where these measures are 
hardly sufficient to meet the emer- 
gency—additional ways and means 
must be found to get still more pro- 
duction with less help—to do a 
half-hour’s work in twenty minutes, 
and do it well. 

There is only one answer to this 
problem—more efficient production 
methods. Waste of every kind must 
be eliminated, and man-hours must 
be conserved as never before. How 
is this to be accomplished? Is there 
any spot in our method of produc- 
ing letterpress printing that can be 
simplified in order to save valuable 
man-hours? 


MAKEREADY IS WASTEFUL 

Let us face the facts. Can we as 
letterpress printers reconcile the 
operation we know as “Makeready” 
to anything modern in manufactur- 
ing? Can we call any operation “ef- 
ficient” which keeps presses stand- 
ing idle 50 per cent of their produc- 
tive capacity? 

The average letterpress pressman 
is a good craftsman and, generally 
speaking, does a good job consider- 
ing the tools we give him to work 
with, but until letterpress manage- 
ment forgets all the “traditional” 
methods of producing printed mat- 
ter, and copies the methods of the 
offset man—planning every job step 
by step from the beginning—vwe will 
still be looking for operators capable 
of correcting the mistakes of others. 

The success of any letterpress 
shop depends on a profitable press- 
room. But to be profitable, a press- 
room must be maintained as a pro- 
ductive unit and not as a testing 
laboratory where height and posi- 
tion of materials is corrected while 
presses stand idle. 

Locked-up forms should be sent 
to press almost ready to print in- 
stead of having them corrected and 
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perfected on the press. The actual 
printing of a job should be a me- 
chanical production problem. 


DAY OF PRODUCTION IS HERE 

The creative thrills which were 
part of printing “in the days that 
wuz,” when printing was produced 
with hand-set type and 1,000-im- 
pressions-an-hour hand-fed cylin- 
der presses, no longer exist in this 
day and age. Mechanics have taken 
their place. Precision methods en- 
able the pressman to devote his 
time and apply his knowledge to in- 
creasing production while main- 
taining quality. 

Letterpress men know that no 
other process is so basically depend- 
able for faithful reproduction of 
merchandise, but there are few who 
are willing to admit that more eco- 
nomical production of letterpress 
printing is possible through the 
elimination of wasteful methods 
and adoption of precision methods. 

What are these “wasteful meth- 
ods”? All the operations skimped in 
the composing room, all the sins of 
omission in the engraving and elec- 
trotyping departments will show up 
when the form goes to press—and 
there they have to be corrected. 
These are “wasteful methods” and 
should—and can—be eliminated. 

There must, of course, be a certain 
amount of time spent in “make- 
ready”—the feeder, guides, packing, 
fountain, all have to be set, but these 
operations are routine and repre- 
sent very little in actual time. 

Then, also, the necessary relief 
between highlights, solids, and me- 
dium tones must be compensated for 
in the elastic packing indispensable 
in relief printing. This, again, can 
be accomplished in short order and 
usually, with a single “spot sheet.” 


WRONG PLANNING 

But—and this is where the waste 
of time comes in—there are many, 
many inaccuracies, wrong heights 
and wrong position, which are the 
responsibility of departments out- 
side the pressroom—inaccuracies in 
every item affecting impression— 
presses, bases, plates, and type. 

Take presses first. 

The primary requirement for ef- 
ficient presswork is that the press 
itself be right, and that it incorpo- 
rate all those precision qualities 
originally built into it by the manu- 
facturer, otherwise there is not 





much sense in holding materials in 
forms within two one-thousandths 
of an inch tolerance if inaccuracies 
beyond that degree are to be al- 
lowed to develop in the press itself. 

Therefore, the accuracy and pre- 
cision of impression must be checked 
periodically. There are test blocks 
available for this purpose which are 
accurate to within two ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch. 


TEST PRESSES FOR ACCURACY 

It is necessary to obtain sufficient 
of these blocks to fill the entire bed 
when testing presses of the platen 
type; but it is possible to work on 
flat-bed cylinder presses with only 
sufficient blocks to provide a row the 
long way of the cylinder, shifting 
this row on across the bed after each 
test impression until the entire bed 
area has been serviced. 

Through this use of test blocks, 
all inaccuracies existing between 
bed and impression cylinder (or 
platen) will be brought to light, then 
suitable corrective steps can be 
taken and subjected to final test- 
block checking. 

Such steps generally consist of the 
preparation of a “permanent” lev- 
eler sheet, similar to a spot sheet, 
built up to compensate suitably for 
all light areas in the form, buried 
deep in the packing, and left in that 
position on all subsequent work. 

In the more extreme cases, when 
unusually serious inaccuracies are 
brought to light, shimming of bed 
bearers, removal and truing up of 
beds, or machining or replacement 
of inaccurate parts, will prove to be 
the only sensible steps. 

Patent bases can be measured 
with a plate gage and inaccuracies 
brought to light. All cuts can be 
checked for height and levelness 
with a plate gage, block leveler, and 
precision proof press. Type can be 
examined on a test press, measured 
on a type gage, and defective letters 
and slugs traced to the source and 
corrected there. 


FACTORS CAN BE ELIMINATED 

All these factors, when neglected, 
represent errors of dimension, caus- 
ing really illegitimate press make- 
ready, but all of them can be cor- 
rected by a common-sense routine 
readily available to any plant. 

The correction of presses is the 
pressroom’s responsibility. Inspec- 
tion and correction and premake- 














ready of plates should be handled 
by the electrotyper and engraver, 
but type and patent bases are stand- 
ard composing-room equipment and 
the composing-room should see to it 
that they are up to the required 
standard of accuracy. 


HAVE ACCURATE BASES 

Patent bases should not measure 
over 760 nor less than 758 thou- 
sandths of an inch. Uneven patent 
bases cause makeready for every job 
—and it costs more to keep and use 
them than to send them to the scrap 
pile and buy new ones. 

Type which requires “makeready” 
is bad type. Bad type means, gen- 
erally speaking, characters which 
are too high or too low. The press- 
man discovers high and low type 
when all that can be done to correct 
it is makeready. With reasonable 
care and systematic checking of ma- 
chine composition, limiting the 
height to between 91714 and 918%, 
thousandths of an inch, no make- 
ready at all should be required with 
type forms. 

For the composing room precision 
makeup is now available. This can- 
not be achieved with only a galley, 
a line gage, and the hands, but it 
can be achieved with the “makeup 
gage.” With this gage a compositor 
can deliver to the stone an almost 
perfect page as to dimensions of 
length and breadth, square and 
solid; and, in addition, in regard to 
pages in more than one color, de- 
liver each color in almost perfect 
register. 

There is also the precision lockup 
gage, a device for lining up the form 
before it leaves the stone, and also 
with facilities for proving the key 
form in order that subsequent col- 
ors can be locked up in register. 


MOVES SHOULD BE MADE EASY 
When the foregoing procedure is 
established and maintained, accu- 
racy of lineup and position on the 
first sheet will be a practical cer- 
tainty. This does not mean that it 
will be advisable to dispense with 
final checking on a lineup table, but 
it does enable the pressman to pro- 
ceed safely with the makeready 
while position is being checked, for 
any moves required will, in all prob- 
ability, be so minute as to have es- 
sentially no bearing on makeready. 
Facilities are available today for 
checking type, plates, and bases for 
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proper height and for checking 
pages and forms for proper position, 
and with forms going to press with 
all units at proper height and in 
proper position, “makeready,” as we 
know it today, simply doesn’t exist, 
and fewer man-hours will be re- 
quired to get the job out of the 
plant. 


NEW PROCESS JOLTS PRINTERS 

The foregoing has not been sub- 
mitted as something new in letter- 
press technique; the ideas expressed 
date back to the time the offset 
process jolted us out of our smug 
complacency twenty years ago. 

At that time many letterpress 
houses went offset—they believed 
the grass was greener in the next 
pasture, but, had these same letter- 
press men spent the same amount 
of energy and money in investigat- 
ing their own business as they did 
in investigating the offset process 
they might have reaped a much 
richer harvest. 

Instead of capitalizing on the fact 
that letterpress is the most reliable 
for reproduction of merchandise, 
and keeping our production tech- 
nique in step with the times we have 
allowed other reproductive processes 
to get ahead of us—at all events on 
a price basis. 


MACHINERY IS NOW HIGH-SPEED 

We have, admittedly, stepped up 
production to some extent in our 
pressrooms. Fast automatics, single- 
and multi-color, have replaced the 
old hand-fed presses, but what have 
we done to improve the product of 
the composing rooms which feeds 
these presses? True, we have re- 
placed hand-set with machine com- 
position but the continued existence 
of “workups” is sufficient evidence 
of the lack of control over “‘squeeze”’ 
in monotype composition, and the 
inaccurate trimming of slugs in slug 
composition. 

Makeup men still rely on their 
hands for makeup, instead of using 
a makeup gage, and stonemen still 
lock up forms in warped chases and 
with inadequate material. The beds 
‘of our presses, too, are still being 
used to register color forms, while 
presses and pressmen stand idle. 

The shortage of skilled help in our 
shops is serious at the present time; 
it is going to be more serious in the 
near future. Here is one way we can 
help ourselves. 





Brochure Sets Forth the Private 
Plant as an Engineer Finds It 


e@ THE GRAPHIC ARTS Trade Associa- 
tion Executives have made a con- 
structive contribution toward the 
solution of the private printing 
plant problem in their brochure: 
“Let’s Look at the Facts—The Pri- 
vate Printing Plant from the Engi- 
neering Viewpoint.” 

The brochure is planned for use 
by printers who want to have some- 
thing of a constructive nature to 
hand out to concerns operating pri- 
vate printing plants. 

It sets forth an outline for mak- 
ing a study to determine whether 
the plant is justified. 

As stated in the foreword, “Pri- 
vate printing plants can profit by a 
thorough study from an engineer- 





I-P PAVES WAY FOR 
FUTURE GOOD WILL 


@ From England comes a letter 
that is an indication of the more 
thorough understanding that is 
growing up between that country 
and the United States. 

It is from H. H. Turner, of Green 
& Welburn, Limited, printers and 
bookbinders in Birmingham, and 
says, in part: “May I say how much 
I have liked looking through the 
magazine and studying it? If it is 
possible, I should greatly like to 
have a copy mailed to me each 
month. You see, I am more than 
ordinarily interested, for, apart from 
keeping in touch with typograph- 
ical practice in the U.S.A., I have 
a deep respect for things American. 

“This dates back twenty-five 
years, when as a young British 
tommy, I was attached to the A.E.F. 
in the last war as an instructor. I 
got to know and to like you then 
and though these many years have 
intervened since those days I have 
not failed to correct any incorrect 
impressions about America, nor 
omitted any chance to speak with 
respect of you and what you did 
and what you are. 

“Thus I feel some affinity in craft 
and spirit and I am glad that the 
feeling I have has not been spon- 
sored by current events, but has 
roots permanently deep in firm and 
fertile soil.” 














ing point of view—a full considera- 
tion of all related information free 
of all bias and personal opinion.” 

It continues: “Let the owner of a 
private printing plant apply the en- 
gineering viewpoint to his plant 
that he may know definitely that 
his plant rates as (1) an efficient 
and profitable undertaking, (2) a 
business effort that is only trading 
dollars, or (3) actually economically 
unsound. 

“Those who favor the private 
plant claim a saving in the cost of 
printing and the ability to meet un- 
usual delivery demands. 

“Those who think printing can be 
purchased more economically from 
commercial printers question those 
claims. 

“Only by an open and unbiased 
study can the relative values of the 
claims be made. 

“Private plants have a wide range 
in the character of their work, in 
the volume that they produce, and 
their equipment. To discuss these 
widely divergent plants as a group 
can lead to no conclusions of value. 

“It is equally an error to give heed 
to those who condemn ail private 
plants. Only when attention is cen- 
tered on one plant and all factors 
relating to this plant are presented 
does discussion become profitable. 

“Select a concrete case just as an 
engineer would insist upon doing 
and confine the analysis to this one 
plant. Discussion will then become 
constructive and the plant can be 
rated on its actual merits.” 

Engage an engineer trained in the 
analysis of printing plants, one who 
will make his study without inter- 
fering with the routine of the or- 
ganization, and without any bias 
regarding the plant, basing his con- 
clusions on the facts. 

An outline for making a construc- 
tive study and analysis of a private 
plant is then given, first giving a 
simple classification as follows: 

Class 1—The well equipped and 
well managed plants that produce 
high-grade printing economically 
and have records of performance 
that compare favorably with com- 
mercial plants. 












Class 2—Plants that have average 
equipment and personnel, produce 
medium-grade work, and have no 
records or other means of showing 
whether they operate at a profit or 
a loss. 

Class 3—The small plants consist- 
ing of one or two platen presses 
used for the imprinting of labels. 

“The plants in Class 1,” it is 
stated, “are worthy competitors of 
the commercial printer. They oper- 
ate accurate and well planned cost 
systems and employ modern pro- 
duction methods. 

“Most of these plants are directed 
by men who have had training in 
commercial shops and have brought 
with them the experience gained 
from good management practice.” 

Class 2 is the one into which the 
great majority of company owned 
plants fall. Most of them have old 
and worn equipment, the quality of 
work is below grade, and the incom- 
plete and poorly kept records form 
an uncertain basis for cost work. 

The manager familiar with print- 
ing costs will insist, however, on a 
cost plan that follows the accepted 
cost system developed and used by 
the leading printing plants in the 
industry, so that he may have a 
tested plan. 

Class 3 includes “those small de- 
partments that have one or two 
small platen presses for the im- 
printing of labels or wrappers or 
odd jobs. 

“Commercial printers who have 
tried producing this class of work 
have been very willing to return it 
to the small printing department 
after losses and delivery demands 
have proved it to be very undesir- 
able business.” 

It is brought out that the main 
talking point of the private printing 
plant advocates is “that such a 
plant saves money for the company. 
The better plants, small in number, 
have accurate cost records with 
which to prove their claims, but the 
great majority of private plants are 
lax in their attempts to measure 
costs or to keep adequate produc- 
tion records.” 

The difference in price between 
the private plant and the commer- 
cial plant is next discussed, and “is 
relatively small in amount for an 
average taken over a period of sev- 
eral months. 

“Now and then the difference will 
appear large as it reflects errors in 


the charges, differences in the 
method of handling the job or the 
effect of higher production on 
equipment suited to the particular 
job.” 

The first step in analyzing a pri- 
vate plant to determine whether it 
is profitable or a losing venture is 
to make an analysis of what the 
plant produces. “Does the produc- 
tion consist of office forms or ad- 
vertising material, and what is the 
annual production of each of these 
classes of printing?” 

The next step is to study the tab- 
ulation of products to determine 
what items could be economically 
purchased from an outside source. 





After checking the list of plant 
products again, the balance of the 
printing is the volume the plant is 
equipped to handle economically. 

A complete plan for analyzing a 
private plant and preparing an ac- 
curate report is given, taking the 
form of a report made on an actual 
plant that may be considered typi- 
cal of the plants included in Class 2, 
a plant which was discontinued 
after the report and the recommen- 
dations were given careful study. 

These are only a few highlights 
of the brochure. If you are bucking 
the competition of private plants, 
you should have the secretary of 
your association get a copy for you. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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As an added incentive for employes to write to men in the armed services, the editor of the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois employe publication featured this unusual montage on a recent cover. En- 
velopes received from employes in the service were cut, pasted up, and photographed to page size before 
the artist used air-brush to complete the tage effect. Although the picture of the girl sealing an en- 
velope addressed to ''Private John Doe, Tokyo" tells the ‘Write HIM Today" story, an editorial was in- 
cluded in the issue which urged all employes to write regularly. Renewed enthusiasm of all employes was 
the result, and the boys say that sure was a swell cover and it proves you folks haven't forgotten about us. 
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QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS PERTAINING TO PROOFREADING / he | necfnoom 


ARE SOLICITED AND WILL BE ANSWERED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. REPLIES BY MAIL CANNOT BE MADE 


WARTIME PROOFREADING 


Here’s a headline from the New York 
Times of November 14, 1942: “Ships 
Sent Allies Remain U. S. Owned—Ad- 
miral Land Says We Return Full Title 
and Control of Allocated Freighters.” 

Obviously, “return” is a misprint for 
“retain.” It’s just the kind of thing a 
veteran proofreader would smell out, 
with his eyes shut. Bad copy, no doubt; 
still, there just is no excuse, as I see it, 
for anybody letting that pass. Even in 
the hurry of making the deadline, I 
don’t doubt it was seen on a proof. And 
missed, clean.—Connecticut. 


Yes, my boy—and quite possibly 
marked, but not corrected in the 
type because of time limitations. It 
would be interesting to find out 
whether that error survived into the 
final, city edition. 

I read the Times right along, and 
keep the copies a month; so I looked 
this thing up. On the same page, 
two columns to the east, my eye fell 
upon this: “The first snow .. . fell 
in the city yesterday, but the 
Weather Bureau said it was only a 
truce.” Obviously, again, this is a 
misprint; what was meant was a 
“trace.” 

It would indeed be interesting to 
know whether these seemingly in- 
creasing errors are mere hazards of 
haste or are actually indicative of a 
wartime slacking. It would be not 
only interesting but most valuable 
to the World of Print if someone in 
close contact with the printing of 
today would tell us how hard the 
proofrooms have been hit by war- 
time necessities. 


QUESTION OF CAPS 

Our foreman says a state is a state, 
whether it’s in Africa or the U.S. A., so 
we are not permitted to let “State” go 
except when it is used with the name, 
as “the State of New York.” What do 
you think of this?—Maryland. 

In few words, I think style is style 
—each shop is entitled to have its 
own—and the proofreader’s duty is 
to apply that style. 

To me there’s quite a difference 
between a state of mind and a State 
of the U.S. A. That big “S” is what 
I call the capital of respect. It’s real! 


WRITING FOR JONESVILLE NEWS 

On the side, I collect news for our 
small-town paper. I say Soandso is 
visiting his parents, and our most prom- 
inent citizen has called me to account, 
saying it should be “is visiting with his 
parents.” Please!—Connecticut. 

Lone Ranger E. N. T. rides again! 
You are right, and the M. P. Citi- 
zen is (in my judgment) as picky 
as a fussy old mother hen. Soandso 
might be visiting with his parents 
at Thisandthat’s house—yes; but if 
so, the item would state it explicitly. 
When Soandso visits his parents 
and you say he visits them, you are 
right. (When I speak of the Jones- 
ville News and of Soandso and This- 
andthat, any resemblance to actual 
newspapers and persons is purely 
accidental.) 
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les packed, if there aren’t enough 
pickers to pick the pickles for the 
packers to pack? 

Or—what’s to become of the gherkin if 
the pickers don’t start workin’? 

This problem, and it’s a tough one, per- 
plexed the National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion of 105 West Adams Street as a com- 
mittee of its advertising managers gathered 
at the Palmer House to map strategy to 
solve the pickle puzzle with publicity. 

What puts the packers in such a pretty 
pickle, besides the shortage of pickle pick- 
ers, is that this year the crops are tops. 

“Why,” said Einar Gaustad of Holsum 
Products, Milwaukee, ‘“‘crops are the best 
we've ever had, and pickle prices will prob- 
ably be the highest in years.”’ 

But—no pickers, no pickles. The attitude 
of the public seems to be: With jobs such 
easy pickings, who wants to pick pickles? 

A luncheon followed the committee meet- 
ing. Pickles were served, of course. 


| |: can a packer get a peck of pick- 


From the Chicago Daily News was clipped this 
item, guaranteed to drive the proofreader crazy 


By Edward N. Teall 


PERHAPS IT ARE! 


In a recent number of Liberty I saw 
this: “A big bother to every board are 
the ‘sea lawyers.’” These sort of things 
puzzle me; the more I look at them, the 
more uncertain I seem to become. No 
doubt they really are simple, and I’m 
stupid. Am not a proofreader, but hope 
to become one some time—after Uncle 
Sam gets through editing the German 
and Jap plans to conquer the world. Am 
in camp now, but expect to be on my 
way before so very long. If you answer 
this the folks at home will clip it for 
me.—New York. 


The quoted sentence is an in- 
stance of what I, in my outspoken 
way, choose to call educated dumb- 
ness. This mistake is made by per- 
sons who should know better; they 
seem to think it’s classy to let the 
number of the verb be determined 
by what follows in the predicate 
rather than by its true subject. A 
big bother always “is” something or 
other. In this instance the big 
bother is the sea lawyers. The sea 
lawyers, of course, are the big 
bother. What bothers my dog is 
fleas. Fleas are what bother him. 

The covering rule is “The verb 
must agree with its subject in num- 
ber’—and this holds good, even if 
immediately following the verb a 
singular subject is expanded into a 
plural apposite. 

Mister, please don’t say “these 
sort of things.” Here’s an expression 
parallel to the one you quite prop- 
erly criticize. “These things,” but 
“this sort of things,” or, much bet- 
ter, “this sort of thing.” And best of 
everything to you as you head for 
Out There. 


PRINT STYLE HAS NO LAW 

Division of words interests me—and 
bothers me. I have, all of a sudden and 
most unexpectedly, been charged with 
the duty of getting up a style sheet for 
our shop. I know division hooks up with 
pronunciation — but making rules to 
cover it stumps me.—Louisiana. 

It is indeed a difficult field, but 
one which the stylesheet maker 
must cultivate. There is no clause in 
the Constitution, no Act of Congress 
on the statute books, covering that 
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field. President Theodore Roosevelt 
did actually direct his great influ- 
ence into the territory of simplified 
spelling, but even he did not issue 
decrees to rule the nation’s practice. 

Well: We divide the word ra‘di-o, 
not rad’i-o. The latter pronunciation 
would call for another “d,” rad’di-o. 
Why? It’s hard to say without get- 
ting uncomfortably dogmatic. 

I myself do not like to say “That’s 
the rule.” Rules are rules only for 
those who accept them. But through 
centuries of usage and experiment- 
ing with one form and another the 
vast majority of careful workers has 
settled upon a few basic principles 
which help to make neat, clean 
print. 

You will find those principles 
stated in many text books, and in 
almost any good dictionary. You 
don’t go to jail if you refuse to fol- 
low those stated principles and 
strike out into free-and-easy ways 
of your own; but you do pay a pen- 
alty, because the public, not so hotly 
versed in the refinements of formal 
grammar, nevertheless does like a 
clean, systematic, reasonably con- 
sistent style in print. 

When you write it “jalopy,” that 
really “says” ja-lo’py—but what 
people actually do say is always 
ja-lop’py. To write or print “jalopy” 
is simply sloppy work. There is a 
kind of educated ignorance at work 
these days, which leads only towards 
confusion. 

I think the best thing for you 
would be to keep a notebook in 
which to accumulate a number of 
words that illustrate whole classes 
of words, and give the shop rulings 
on them. 

It’s a tough job, but a fascinating 
one—and one in which good judg- 
ment will be well rewarded, IF you 
have a wide-awake orderly minded 
force of workers. Pardon me for 
writing at such length, but this is 
one of the most difficult AND VITAL 
problems the print shop has to 
rassle with. 


WORDS HAVE JOINTS 


Which is the correct division, ven- 
geance or venge-ance?—Massachusetts. 


The authorities differ. Webster 
says venge-ance, retaining the root 
syllable intact, and Thorndike and 
Winston follow suit. The old Cen- 
tury and the Standard give ven- 
geance, which accurately reflects 
the pronunciation. 
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WATCH YOUR MORALE! 

I have learned my lesson. I no longer 
care a rap about punctuation. I simply 
follow copy, even when I know that, as 
punctuated on the proof, it dces not 
actually say what was intended to be 
said. Used to fuss over these things, but 
got so many call-downs for making 
changes I decided just to lean back on 
my alibi, “That’s copy,” and take it 
easy. My nerves are better, but I’m not 
happy. Will Old Doc Teall please diag- 
nose and prescribe?—California. 

Saying it fast, the essence of the 
case is morale. Probably you used to 
be too fussy, made a great many 
changes that were not positively 
needed, and ran the shop’s costs up. 
I knew a young proofreader who 
had a nice newspaper job, and lost 
it through that very mistake. He 
was too pig-headed to change his 





TEALL SONS SING 
ANCHORS AWEIGH 





@ The lure of salt water proved 
stronger than that of printer’s ink 
to the sons of Proofroom Conductor, 
E. N. Teall. His eldest son, Edward 
N. Teall, Jr., 36, is pictured above 
in the uniform of a Naval Lieuten- 

* ant. The picture was snapped by 
a Jap photographer (his “pappy” 
didn’t think that we should mention 
this!) while on submarine duty in 
China, considerably before Pearl 
Harbor. He is now a Lieutenant 
Commander. 

Mr. Teall’s youngest son, Archie, 
is a Lieutenant in the Navy, and 
a third son is working in a Cam- 
den, New Jersey, shipyard. 














ways. His markings would have been 
perfect—in copy; but they called for 
far too much resetting, after the 
matter had gone into type. 

As editorial writers are supposed 
to love to say, there is much to be 
said on both sides—but the winning 
side is that of the publisher and 
the printer. If authors, editors, and 
copy readers would take the trouble 
to get the commas right, proof- 
readers could be happier. 

The proofroom has to take some 
bitter medicine; but it must not 
quit cold, as this letter suggests. It 
isn’t a mere matter of seeking the 
line of least resistance, or even of 
making a virtue out of necessity. 
It’s a matter of morale. Make what 
changes are truly necessary to 
maintain the meaning of the copy; 
make a positive minimum of them— 
then stand stoutly for them. 

Keep on talking (wisely and calm- 
ly) about the need of better editing, 
and maybe some day the Big Boss 
will buck up his copy readers. (You 
just can’t get anywhere with the 
authors; they either don’t care or 
don’t know.) 


WHEN'S A JOKE NOT A JOKE? 

This office got quite a kick out of the 
heading on the first article in the en- 
closed. You may do so, too.—Illinois. 

Now, here’s where ENT must be 
careful! I don’t want to hurt any- 
one’s feelings, but—well, to come 
right out with it, I think the head- 
line was meant as a joke. Like some 
of my own best efforts, it seems to 
have missed the mark. 

The enclosure was a copy of 
Ediphone Voice Writing (October, 
1942), and the headline was “How 
To Get A Head In Life.” The editor 
tells how he, “a wool gatherer from 
away back,” indulged in “some very 
scientific reading on the subject of 
Concentration.” 

One of the article’s subheads is 
“Arrange Your Office as a Think- 
ery.” Get the drift? I think that 
headline was meant to be a joke. 
May we hear from you, Ed? That’s 
short for Ediphone and for Editor. 


AN EMPTY BOOK 

This intrigued me: “(after using the 
last match) She inhaled smoke and 
twisted the empty book of matches be- 
tween her fingers.” One for Proofroom? 
—Florida. 

Yes, and a good one, inspiring the 
query: Is an empty matchbook an 
empty book of matches? Or has it 
ceased to be a b. of m.? 
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VALUE OF SPEED 
In our shop the cry is always for 

speed, more speed. Is this fair to the 

readers?—Pennsylvania. 

Let me answer with a paradox: 
The value of speed is best measured 
in terms of accuracy. If the work is 
not accurate, the sad fact is that 
the more you do, the more errors 
you have. A pound of good apples 
is worth more than a ton of bad 
ones. The reader who rates highest 
is the one who can do good work 
fast. But don’t forget, the driver 
who averages a steady 40 goes far- 
ther in a day than the one who hits 
60 at intervals and loafs between 
sprints. 


VARIANT SPELLINGS 

Do you write “rhyme” or “rime”?— 
Georgia. 

I write “rhyme.” The “big” Web- 
ster (Merriam) prefers the “y” 
spelling, too. It gives entry to 
“rime,” but with reference back to 
“rhyme.” Here’s an_ interesting 
quirk: it defines “rime,” verb, as 
“to make rhymes.” The “i” spelling 
is gaining ground all the time, and 
it represents the really intelligent 
search for simpler spellings with- 
out moving into the territory of 
freakish reform. So, while I shall, 
from mere force of habit, go on 
writing “rhyme,” my advice to those 
who wish to use “rime” would be: 
Go ahead, the light is green. 


EXPLETIVE TYPOGRAPHY 

I have been accustomed, when hold- 
ing copy, to indicating an exclamation 
point by saying “exclam,” but I teamed 
up recently with an old veteran of a 
reader, and he insists on my saying 
“screamer.” Which is better?—Oregon. 

It’s a matter of individual prefer- 
ence, not rule. The old-timers used 
to get quite a kick out of their 
jargon, with such expressions as 
“dog house” for “circumflex.” 


MR. HYPHEN IN HIS PLACE! 

This was in the Saturday Evening 
Post: “Don Budge, who was largely re- 
sponsible for selling him the idea, 
brought forth figures to prove that no 
pro-tennis tour had ever lost money.” 
What, please, would a pro-tennis tour 
be?—Indiana. 

This is for me a kickful query. 
You know, I’m interested in keeping 
that old rascal Mr. Hyphen in his 
place. In the quotation, he is (I 
think) strictly out of his proper 
place. 

If the meaning had been a tour 
for, in behalf of (pro!) tennis, it 








would be okay. But that hyphen is 
part of the Satevepost’s ironbound 
system of hyphening compound 
adjectives. They apparently take 
“pro,” short for “professional,” as 
an adjective; I think it’s simpler 





CIVILIANS!! 





FORWARD, MARCH! 


“The whole of our 130 million 
citizens are united into an 
army of unbeatable fighters.” 

—Franklin D. Roosevelt 


*ED SMITH, worker and farmer: 
Your Country needs your skill 
and craftsmanship; your food 
products and raw materials. 


*JOHN BARCLAY, businessman: 
Your Country needs your man- 
ufactured products and admin- 
istrative ability. 


*MRS. HALE, consumer: 
Your Country needs your very 
best efforts to economize and 
conserve. 


Your Uncle Sam Is Counting On You 








\ 


Lloyd Printing Company, Miami, Florida, used this 
wartime copy on a blotter. Cut is trade mark of a 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, publicity men's association 








and much better to regard it as a 
noun (of identification), and write 
“pro tennis tour.” 

Any way you take it, the expres- 
sion would certainly have been 
easier to read without the hyphen. 
A fine spot, it seems to me, to have 
made an exception to the com- 
pound-adjective rule. 


HAVE YOU BIN OR BEAN GOOD? 
Should “been” be pronounced with 
short i or long e sound?—Maine. 
Good Britons seem to say bean; 
good Americans, bin. If either usage 
is weakening under influence of the 
other, it is the British. 





STAR BEFORE DAGGER 


Is there any reason why I should not 
use the dagger instead of a star to mark 
a footnote?—Missouri. 


Yes; it is the established custom 
to use the marks in this order: star 
(asterisk) , *; dagger, +; double dag- 
ger, t; section mark, §; parallels, ||; 
paragraph, {. If there are more than 
six notes in the series, follow on 
with a double set, **, ++, et cetera; 
then ***, et cetera, if needed. When 
there are so many footnotes to a 
chapter, however, it is commonly 
considered better to use figures. 
There is no law governing the print- 
er’s practice, but this is the practi- 
cally universal custom followed since 
books were made. 


COMMAS IN DATES 


I am required to kill commas after 
the year numeral in dates, and I don’t 
like it. Do you?—Ohio. 


No, sir, I do not; but many writers 
and printers do. A sample: “On 
March 4, 1857, Buchanan was in- 
augurated.” Those who omit the 
comma would probably say the sen- 
tence runs straight on from “1857.” 
I say, the “1857” should be set off 
completely, by commas before and 
after—or not set off at all. Com- 
pare: “From Newark, N. J. we went 
west.” The commaless style seems 
to me quite unworkmanlike, and I 
can’t understand why so many 
“nice people” have so strong a lik- 
ing for it. 


LINOTYPE CORRECTION 

Should I write in only the letter that 
is to be changed, or the whole word?— 
Kansas. 

In the days of hand-stuck type, 
it was best to indicate the individ- 
ual character, but nowadays, when 
any change involves resetting of the 
entire line, I think it is much better 
to write in the whole word in which 
the error occurs. 


SPLIT CONSTRUCTIONS 


In our office we are having a split-in- 
finitive discussion. Do you think the 
split infinitive is a horror?—Minnesota. 


Not at all. Sometimes it is worth 
while to dodge it, just to avoid of- 
fending those who dislike it. Some- 
times either order is satisfactory, 
and sometimes one and sometimes 
the other is distinctly preferable, as 
a matter of clarity in expression or 
perhaps merely of euphony. I like to 
hear an anti-splitter rave, and then 
catch him saying “I would hardly 
think so,” or something like that. 
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Canadian Steel Strike “Settled” 
But Results Prove that 


Wage Increase Is 


—— 


Unsatisfactory to All 
By Kenneth R. Wilson 


e Ottawa, Canadq.—The entire wage 
and price stabilization program of 
Canada has been threatened re- 
cently by a settlement made by the 
Dominion Cabinet, with 13,500 strik- 
ing steel workers. 

Wages in Canada’s steel plants 
have been discussed for over a year. 
Last year, provincial wage boards in 
Nova Scotia and Ontario refused a 
basic wage increase on the ground 
that it was contrary to the Govern- 
ment’s wage stabilization order un- 
der which Canadian industry has 
operated. However, a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed and brought 
in its report early this January. The 
men struck. A majority of the Com- 
missioners reported against a wage 
increase—only one dissenting. 

Because of urgent need for steel, 
the Prime Minister and Cabinet met 
the C.I.0. representatives at Ottawa. 
A settlement resulted which, it is 
believed, cuts at the very root of the 
wage-price ceiling program. 


BASIC WAGE IS RAISED 

The reason this settlement is so 
disturbing is that it grants workers 
at Sydney, Nova Scotia, and Sault 
Ste Marie, Ontario, a new basic 
wage rate of 55 cents an hour, an 
increase of 111%4 cents an hour in 
the case of the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation plant at Sydney, 
and of 914 cents at the Algoma Steel 
Corporation plant at the Soo. 

Under wage stabilization rules the 
Dosco men were receiving a basic 
rate of 4314 cents plus a cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus of 9 cents or a total of 
5214 cents an hour. Algoma workers 
were receiving a basic wage rate of 
4514 cents plus the cost-of-living 
bonus of 5 cents, or a total of 50% 
cents. Workers are granted the right 
to apply for a cost-of-living bonus 
over and above the new 55 cent rate. 

The principle on which the Cana- 
dian wage stabilization program 
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had been built, is that “basic” wage 
rates as of November, 1941, must not 
be changed (unless they are found 
to be out of line with prevailing 
wages in that trade or community) 
and that any upward adjustment 
must be by means of a wage bonus 
which goes higher or lower with 
changes in the cost of living. 

No evidence was submitted to the 
provincial boards, the Royal Com- 
mission, or to the Prime Minister, 
to show that wages in these plants 
were out of line. On the contrary 
it was indicated that steel workers’ 
wages in these plants were generally 
high. 

The fact that the Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet deliberately raised 
basic wages even higher than the 
total of the old rate plus the cost- 
of-living bonus is viewed generally 
with alarm. 

The C.I.O. is now seeking a ruling 
as to whether the workers are en- 
titled to a bonus over and above the 
new wage. They have also been 
granted the right to have the steel 
industry in Canada treated as a 
‘national’ industry from the view- 
point of wage negotiations. The im- 
plications of a single national wage 
structure for the industry are in 
themselves highly important. 


MORE WORKERS JOIN UNION 

Following special consideration 
for the steel workers, there has been 
a country-wide trend towards union 
membership in both war and peace- 
time industry. 

The lid seems to be off, although 
the statutory authority (National 
War Labor Board) has been recon- 
stituted under a new chairman and 
every effort will be made to prevent 
a new crop of wage increases such 
as would undoubtedly upset the 
over-all price ceiling policy. 

The managers of Canada’s price 
ceiling policy have succeeded in 


dropping almost two full points off 
the cost-of-living index and thus 
avoiding the payment of a new and 
additional cost-of-living bonus to 
most Canadian wage earners. 

Payment of this bonus was only 
avoided by the entirely new policy 
announced last December, of de- 
liberately lowering the price of milk, 
tea, coffee, and oranges by means 
of a Government subsidy. 

The Government believes it is 
cheaper to pay such subsidies (in 
this case the cost to the treasury is 
placed at about forty million dollars 
a year) rather than run the risk of 
putting a new secondary wage-price 
inflationary cycle in motion. 


U. S. INFLATION BEING WATCHED 

United States price ceiling policy 
is being watched with an eagle eye 
because of the indirect threat which 
any runaway inflation in the United 
States would have on Canadian 
policy. 

Canadian war industry is already 
beginning to foresee the gaunt 
shape of postwar curtailment with 
all its implications. Already, because 
of oversupply and the changing 
tempo of modern warfare, many 
British war contracts placed in Can- 
ada have been canceled. 

There have been reports that a 
number of United States contracts 
in Canada have also been canceled 
and that Canadian firms will have 
less steel from the United States in 
the second quarter of 1943. 


UNEMPLOYMENT THREAT 

To Canada, this new trend is 
especially ominous since 70 per cent 
of Canadian war production in 1942 
went to either Great Britain or the 
United States. 

Canadian manufacturers fear this 
country may have a postwar unem- 
ployment problem on its hands a 
year before either Britain or the 
United States, since the natural 
tendency, in light of increasing raw 
material shortage, will be to keep 
war industry in both the United 
States and United Kingdom busy. 

That is one reason why Canada 
attaches especial importance to its 
new Mutual Aid program announced 
in February. 

This program is a modernized and 
streamlined version of Lend-Lease. 
It sets aside a billion dollars for the 
purchase of vital war materials, 
food stuffs, and raw materials to be 
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distributed to other United Nations 
on the basis of “strategic need.” 

Canada reserves the right to re- 
quire reciprocal benefits if deemed 
wise or necessary, but the terms un- 
der which the supplies and equip- 
ment will be distributed will be 
stated at the time of transfer, so 
that there will be no postwar 
“hangover” to be settled at some 
future date. 

Under this Mutual Aid program, 
Canada will henceforth distribute 
surplus war production direct to 
China, Russia, Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and 
even to the United States. 

In the past most of our surplus 
has been distributed by Great Brit- 
ain because the only mechanism 
which Canada had for such free 
distribution was a so-called Billion 
Dollar Gift—a sum of money voted 
by the Canadian people for the use 
of Britain. 

Canada was thus in the anoma- 
lous position of seeing her tanks, 
weapons, and other supplies which 
she had donated to Britain, dis- 
bursed by that country to other 
United Nations. 

It will be of great advantage in 
many ways for Canada to make this 
distribution herself direct in future. 
[ee 
Regulation Collects Bills 

To many people, last summer’s 
ruling that charge accounts must be 
paid up regularly was a pain in the 
neck. 

But to the Denver branch of But- 
ler Paper Company, the regulation 
presented an opportunity to encour- 
age past due accounts to pay up. 

Alex Turnbull, treasurer of the 
Butler branch, sent out the follow- 
ing letter, a procedure which might 


be helpful in collecting past due 
accounts. 


“Gentlemen: Our Government is 
urging people everywhere to codper- 
ate with the war effort by paying 
their obligations promptly. Our vol- 
untary correction of overdue condi- 
tions should help to make manda- 
tory orders unnecessary. 

“For this we need your help. Our 
records show that you failed to earn 
your discounts on purchases prior to 
September 1 as follows: (then fol- 
lowed the month, and the amount 
which was overdue.) 

“We will now appreciate your con- 
sideration and an early response. 
Thanks a million.” 


New Income Tax Provisions Allow 
Business Man to Level Off Losses 


Carry-Over, Carry-Back Gives 
Leeway to Hard-Pressed Tax Payer 


HE DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
Ty problems that will snarl busi- 

ness operations for years to 
come will inject- much instability 
into barter, hence, profit and loss 
will dip and peak erratically during 
this hectic period. The printer who 
comes out ahead will be the one 
best able to take the bumps in his 
stride. 

In pre-war years, with the income 
tax rate low, the instability of earn- 
ings was bad enough, one year a 
substantial gain, the next a loss, the 
next a small profit, and so on, ad 
infinitum, but this could then be 


By A.C. Kiechlin 


regularity by taking credit in profit- 
years for losses sustained in other 
years. 

Under the 1939 revenue bill, the 
taxpayer was permitted to carry 
over operating losses for two years. 
In other words, losses sustained in 
1941 may be carried over as a de- 
duction from 1942 income, and if 
the loss is greater than 1942 income, 
the excess may be carried over to 
1943. If the loss has not been ab- 
sorbed by then, you “hold the bag” 
for the remainder. 

Since enactment, the carry-over 
loss provision has been a big help 





Leaves balance for carry-over to 1946 


Loss in 1947 that may be carried back 





HOW THE LOSS PROVISIONS STABILIZE EARNINGS 


Loss in 1943 and 1944, which may be carried back to 1941 and 1942 
But net income in 1941 and 1942 totaled only 


Balance of carry-back not absorbed is carry-over to 1945 and 1946.... 


Profit in 1945, which is deducted from foregoing carry-over loss...... 


Net income in 1946.................... 


Net income remaining from 1946 after deduction of carry-over loss 


Loss not absorbed, which may be carried over to 1948 and 1949 


$2,600 








The net operating loss for any taxable year not used as, or absorbed in, the carry-back may be carried for- 
ward to the two succeeding years. The carry-back period also covers two years. A loss may not be carried 
back to a taxable year beginning prior to 1941, Chart based on figures given in the accompanying article 


overcome by carrying over a surplus 
from the fat years to feed the lean 
years. 

Now, with the tax rate the highest 
in history and likely to go higher, 
the printer will find that this levy 
takes such a heavy toll in the profit- 
years that there will be little left to 
credit to surplus to “cushion” the 
loss-years. 

For this reason, we call attention 
to two important amendments in 
the Internal Revenue Code, which 
will enable you to by-pass the in- 
creased hazard of profit and loss ir- 


in enabling business people to effect 
tax economies and now another 
tax-saving opportunity has been 
written into the 1942 bill, permit- 
ting you to carry back a loss for two 
years, but not prior to 1941. 

So, if you experience a loss in 
1943, you can carry it back to 1941, a 
1944-loss can be carried back to 
1942, and so on. If you experience a 
loss in 1942, you cannot carry it 
back further than January 1, 1941. 

Figures given are not necessarily 
indicative of the profit and loss ex- 
periences of printers but they do 








illustrate the operations of carry- 
over and carry-back loss provisions 
very clearly, hence, the reader can 
readily acquire an understanding of 
this routine and apply it to his own 
figures. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS 
net income 
net income 
loss 
loss 
net income 
net income 
loss 

You may carry back the $1,400 
loss in 1943 to 1941 but you can’t 
go back further than that. Deduct- 
ing $500 from $1,400 leaves $900 bal- 
ance, which may be applied to the 
$1,200 net income you earned in 
1942, leaving $300. 

Now the 1943 loss has been ab- 
sorbed by the two-year carry-back 
with $300 of 1942 net income re- 
maining and there is no loss carry- 
over to 1944 and 1945. But, the $1,- 
200 loss in 1944 may be carried back 
to clip that $300 overage, leaving 
$900 still unabsorbed. 


NOW SWITCH TO CARRY-OVER 

To this point, you have been using 
the carry-back amendment, now 
you switch to the carry-over pro- 
vision legalized in the 1939 bill. 

Carry forward the $900 to 1945 
and 1946. Deduct the 1945 income 
of $400 from $900 leaving a loss bal- 
ance of $500 still to go, which may 
be deducted from $1,500 net income 
in 1946, leaving $1,000 income. 

In 1947, you lose $1,600, which 
may be carried back to the $1,000, 
wiping out 1946 net income and 
leaving 1947 with a loss balance of 
$600, which may be carried over to 
1948 and 1949. 

Before these loss provisions were 
legalized, you took such losses “on 
the chin,” now you can take credit 
for them. A taxpayer with the fore- 
going set-up of figures would have 
no net income from 1941 to 1947 and 
would, over the years, pay no tax 
thereon. 

Many taxpiyers. from now on, 
will show profit-and-loss_ state- 
ments that can be adjusted in simi- 
lar manner, more or less, even 
though their net incomes and net 
losses differ substantially from the 
foregoing figures. 

Repairs and maintenance are a 
regular expense from year to year 
on the printer’s books but because 


of the shortage of man-power and 
materials, he may be compelled to 
forego this expense, or much of it, 
for the duration. 

This means that he cannot deduct 
this expense from gross income and 
this will result in a higher net 
profit on which he will be taxed, 
even though the paper profit is 
“watered” by his inability to take a 
deduction for normal upkeep. 


MACHINES CONTINUE TO WEAR 

Nevertheless, depreciation goes on 
in war or peace and if repairs are 
neglected when needed, they “gang 
up” and take a relatively larger 
toll sooner or later or compel pre- 
mature replacement. 

If the carry-over, carry-back loss 
provisions were not in the Code, the 
printer would have to pay a higher 
tax for the duration because of his 
inability to make regular repairs 
and then, when he had to make 
the cumulative restoration in the 
postwar period, the expense might 
be so great that operations in that 
year would show a loss with no tax 
benefit. 

The same thing holds true with 
old machines. Because the printer 
cannot get new ones now, he may 
have to stand a high production 
cost, which, with price control and 
other war restrictions hampering 
normal operations, might produce a 
loss for the duration. Now, he can 
minimize this deficiency by utilizing 
the carry-over and carry-back loss 
provisions. 


THESE LOOPHOLES AVOID LOSSES 

It is very important that the 
printer understand these provisions, 
because, alone or in combination, 
they offer tax-saving opportunities. 

If he does not take advantage of 
these tax economies, he may find 
that, over a period of years, the net 
result is a loss, yet, he may pay tax 
on thousands of dollars of net in- 
come in that time. 

Were these provisions not in the 
Codé, more than one taxpayer would 
get into an unpleasant financial 
position because he could not meet 
his tax bill in a profit-year—a loss- 
year for which he could get: no tax 
deduction, he having drained too 
heavily on his resources, or a profit- 
year hit so hard by high taxes that 
the credit to surplus left little more 
than consolation to keep the busi- 
ness solvent in a year of red. 





Answers to the following list of 
questions have appeared in the 
pagesof THE INLAND PRINTERand 
other sources of information to 
printers at various times. How re- 
tentive is your memory? How many 
of these questions can you answer 
without turning to the answers on 
page 72 of this issue? 
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1—A Kluge press delivers the 
printed sheets above the fresh 
sheets. True or false? 

2—The only machine that 
uses slanting matrices for italic 
characters is the: 

a. Linotype c. Monotype 

b. Ludlow d. Intertype 

3—Try this “proportion” prob- 
lem on composing machines: 
The Linotype is to the Intertype 
as the Monotype Giant caster 
is to X. What does X equal? 

4—If an overlay is placed 
under the tympan in letterpress 
work, where is the proper place 
for an interlay? 

5—Platen press side guides 
are placed at the left in all 
cases. True or false? 

6—Name one clam-shell ac- 
tion press, and one of the slid- 
ing platen type. 

7—Solve this one in your 
head: Grain runs the long way 
on a 20 by 26 cover. We need 
550 sheets 10 by 13 with grain 
the short way. How many sheets 
are needed? 

8—The only machine which 
can cast a 65-pica line without 
butting is the Intertype. True 
or false? 

9—Fancy figuredand designed 
strip borders can be cast on the 
following: 

a. Elrod 

b. Linotype 

c. Monotype Material Maker 

d. Intertype 

10—Foundry type fonts can 
be distinguished by the position 
and number of nicks. True or 
false? 

11—Printed propaganda was 
more important to the French 
Underground last year than 
both sabotage and acts of ter- 
rorism. True or false? 
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YOUR PRESSROOM QUESTIONS WILL BE ANSWERED BY MAIL j he / | MCAA/OCC#HN 


IF YOU SEND A STAMPED ENVELOPE. THESE QUERIES WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL IF YOU SO DESIRE 


MAKESHIFT REMEDIES FOR STATIC 

What are some of the not-so-well- 
known methods of combating static? 

One of the old-timers noticed 
that relief from static was often 
obtained by turning the sheet so 
that the grain of the paper ran par- 
allel to the side frame instead of the 
cylinder of the press. Concede the 
merit of the suggestion though we 
may, the fact remains that it is of 
limited usefulness because it is im- 
practicable to turn the sheet in this 
way on many jobs. 

Two other makeshifts, of proven 
value, which may be generally ap- 
plied, in connection with a thor- 
ough makeready, are cotton sheet- 
ing (ordinary bed sheeting) and the 
special tympan used to combat off- 
set which is studded with minute 
particles which allow air pockets on 
its surface. Both cotton sheeting 
and the abrasive studded drawsheet 
combat static by allowing air to get 
under the printed sheet. 

Another use for the spray gun is 
to spray the sheets with vaporized 
water as they are leaving the feeder, 
which recalls the steam spray of 
yesteryear. 


PRINTING FROM RUBBER PLATES 

Please give me some information 
on Dos and Don’ts of printing from 
rubber plates. 

In your city you will find concerns 
specializing in cut rubber plates 
which will be pleased to cover the 
subject for you. Also you may find 
electrotyping and other concerns 
specializing in molded rubber plates. 

These firms will be pleased to give 
you all the details of preparing form 
to be molded in rubber. Later, if you 
want to go into rubber plate making 
on a large scale, the manufacturers 


of equipment and supplies will be 


glad to furnish you with details. 
In printing from rubber, use spe- 
cial inks for rubber, lightest possi- 
ble impression and lightest possible 
roller pressure. After starting the 
run, try to decrease the impression 


and roller pressure if possible. The 
plates should be a trifle low, .916 
inch. 

’ Take nothing for granted in pull- 
ing the first trial impression from a 
rubber plate else-it may be ruined 
by too much squeeze. Make sure it 
is .916 inch. Someone may have in- 
terlaid the plate. 

Rubber plates tend to swell after 
printing a while, which makes cor- 
rect height extra important. This is 
the reason for trying to decrease 
impression and roller pressure after 
running a while. 








BLUEPRINT FOR 
VICTORY 


& What we need to win the war 
is decisions, not discussions; planes, 
not predictions; tanks, not talks; 
bombs, not baloney; action, not inac- 
tion. We need more die-hards and 
fewer blow-hards. More work and 
less talk. More commotion and less 
emotion. More selflessness and less 
selfishness. More demonstration and 
less conversation. More victories on 
the battlefront and fewer words on 
the home front. Fewer flags waved 
and more guns fired. We need less 
of “Remember this and that” and 
more “Here’s how to get out the 
goods.” We need fewer V-shaped 
layouts and more practical diagrams. 

Let's get on with the job and 
finish it properly this time. 
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Common sense talk from November, 1942, Ten/Test 
News, published by International Fibre Board, of 
Gatineau, Quebec, distributed through its dealers 


By Eugene St. John 


MULTIPLE BILLING FORMS 


Is there a machine on the market 
that enables the commercial printer to 
compete with the specialty concerns 
manufacturing multiple billing forms? 


No such equipment is available 
for several reasons. The special ma- 
chines perform more operations as 
the webs of bond and carbon paper 
travel through, such as perforating, 
punching, stapling, sewing, pasting 
or gluing, numbering in black or 
color—all these making for speed 
of production that a flat-bed press 
running even at five thousand im- 
pressions an hour cannot match, to 
say nothing of the time consumed 
in the forwarding operations that 
follow printing on the flat-bed. The 
special machines turn out the fin- 
ished pads counted in piles. 

The specialists, operating on a 
large scale, enjoy advantages in 
buying supplies and have their own 
stereotype plants for producing 
forms at minimum cost. 

We are sending you names of 
manufacturers of multiple billing 
form machines, some of which may 
be used for the general run of com- 
mercial work on rotaries, as well. 


PRESS FOUNDATION 

The thought occurred to us that you 
might be able to help us on a problem 
with our job cylinder press. The bed 
motion causes vibration in the front 
office. Now we have this press under- 
pinned with 8-by-8-inch timbers resting 
on a concrete floor in the basement. 

It looks as if we should have some 
side bracing to eliminate this vibration. 
Probably concrete posts would be best 
in direct contact with base of press, no 
flooring between top of post and base. 

Preferably the press should rest 
on a concrete, stone, or brick foun- 
dation, of which the concrete post 
you name is one type. An ordinary 
wooden floor may be reinforced by 
placing the press on heavy planks 
which are at right angles with the 
floor beams and tie-bolted through 
the floor to the beams. 

If the press must be located so 
that the floor beams are parallel to 
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the side frames of the press, heavy 
planks should be placed crossway 
under each end of the press, and 
two other planks should be placed 
at equal intervals between the end 
planks. 

Contrariwise, if the floor beams 
are parallel to the press cylinder, 
the planks should be placed length- 
wise under the side frames and 
should be about a foot wide, several 
inches thick, and a foot longer than 
the side frames. 

Some shore up floor joists with 
heavy timbers below and drive in 
wedges to take most of the spring 
out of the floor. 

Steel I beams have been used un- 
der the side frames and a late im- 
provement is an adjustable steel 
post, combining the principles of 
the jack and the winch, which is 
placed on the solid basement floor 
and is then turned in its operating 
head with a lever so that the head 
of the post rises and supports a low 
portion of the floor above. 

These adjustable posts may be 
used directly in contact with either 
floor, planks, or I beam under the 
press or the press frame. 

Successful support of the press 
means little unless the press is care- 
fully leveled and kept so. Careful 
adjustment of the air resistance of 
the plungers is a factor in reducing 
vibration. 


NON-CRYSTALLIZING INKS 

Is it true, as we have heard, that 
non-crystallizing process inks are now 
available? 

Yes, and these inks constitute an 
improvement of far-reaching im- 
portance. While these inks dry in a 
day, it is possible to superpose a 
second, third, or fourth ink on the 
first down at any time and there is 
no limit on the time of printing 
each successive color since all lay 
with a mat or toothed surface upon 
which surprinting is practicable. 

Not only do these inks take well 
on each other but danger of delayed 
drying is also eliminated. In fine, it 
is no longer necessary to operate on 
a schedule based on the drying time 
required by several process colors. 

So if the printer will keep these 
improved inks in mind and use 
them in all process and multicolor 
printing, instead of utilizing what- 
ever ordinary inks may be in the 
cabinet, he can be assured of free- 
dom from ink trouble in color print- 
ing, also operate on schedule. 


WET COLOR PRINTING 

A discussion of means to render wet 
color printing less beset with difficulties 
would be helpful we believe. 

We are inclined to believe that 
the crux of this problem consists 
of the use of plates not especially 
prepared for wet color printing 
where solids and shadows are to 
appear in the finished print to a 
great extent. 

When solids and heavy shadows 
are not requirements, trouble gen- 
erally is absent, and in most cases 
specially prepared plates for the 
wet process are not necessary. Con- 
sequently, the solution of most wet 
printing problems is easy if the 
printer will work in close codpera- 
tion with the photoengraver. 

You may recall that three-color 
process printing depended on mix- 
ture of yellow, red, and blue to ob- 
tain black but the results being at 
times unsatisfactory and prolific of 
printing trouble, a fourth color, 
black, was added as a corrective and 
also to allow printing type in black 
along with the four-color print in 
one operation. 

While at times beset with trou- 
bles, piling solids of yellow, red, and 
blue on top of each other is more 
practicable in dry than wet print- 
ing because each color has time to 
set. When it is attempted in wet 
printing the solid parts of the print 
may cause offset, poor trapping, and 
sticking together of the sheets. 

The thick, muddy print fails to 
reproduce the engravers’ proof, per- 
haps with the ink not trapping in 
spots and in others the colors not 
blending as they should. This trou- 
ble makes it necessary to prepare 
special plates for the wet method 
when solids are dominant. 

The solution is not to use solids 
for the yellow, red, and blue when 
it may be avoided, which is nearly 
always the case when printing the 
black last. 

By consulting with the engraver, 
the peculiarities of each job will be 
allowed for in making the plates; 


ANSWERS 


to THE INLAND PRINTER 
picture quiz on page 34 


Reading from left to right: John Brand- 
tien, president, Brandtjen & Kluge, St. 
Paul; Lee Augustine, vice-president, 
Printing Machinery Company, Cincinnati; 
Thomas E. Cordis, partner, Halle-Cordis 
Composing Room, San Francisco. 
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the proportion of solids and shad- 
ows, the paper to be used, whether 
type is in the plates, whether the 
color plates will be run in multiples 
alone or whether mixed with type 
and line cuts present, all of these 
causing problems of color control. 

The principal advantage of the 
wet process, aside from its greater 
speed, is minimum register trouble 
because all colors are printed in one 
operation, avoiding loss of register 
caused by changes in paper sheet 
dimensions. 

The principal disadvantage of the 
process is that solid layers of color 
have no time to set, and therefore 
will not trap properly. 

The customary resort is to give 
the yellow and red plates excess 
pressure without undue wear and 
the tolerance is none too clearly 
defined. With the extra squeeze less 
ink need be carried. 

The quantity of blue ink run is 
next based on the light yellow and 
red and again extra squeeze is ap- 
plied except on laminated solids 
where a lighter impression is ap- 
plied. On the laminated solids the 
black is printed with a very light 
impression, maybe really broken. 

The foregoing makeshift causes 
yellow to appear greener and this is 
avoided by adding either orange or 
a little red. If at this point the 
result is not satisfactory the press- 
man may tinker with the body of 
the yellow and red inks, stiffening 
them with either a stiffer ink or 
heavy varnish according to sup- 
plies on hand. 

Should he now secure an okay to 
run, he must constantly be on the 
alert against changes brought about 
by the failure to keep additions at 
same consistency throughout run, 
failure to match each addition with 
original addition in color, the tol- 
erance being very limited because of 
the thin film of ink carried, which 
is subject to variations of paper sur- 
face, varying levels in the ink foun- 
tains of the different cylinders, and 
alteration of the capacity of the 
rollers as they warm up and collect 
dirt. 

All of these amendments spell 
waste of time and loss of produc- 
tion even though the job is not 
ruined and it is apparent that it is 
better to work with the engraver 
and make a better start on the job, 
another point in favor of careful 
planning and preparation. 
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PROCEDURE SIMPLIFIED 

We know that many operations in in- 
dustry have been reduced to simplified 
procedure of almost universal applica- 
tion and wonder if this is applicable to 
putting a form on the press? 


To an extent, only, because so 
many variables in supplies affected 
also by atmospheric changes con- 
front the pressman_ unforeseen. 
Leaving these hazards out of con- 
sideration, a simplified procedure in 
the shop might run as follows. 

First read the job ticket to make 
sure everything is on hand that will 
be necessary to print the job. 

Make sure the form is locked up 
for printing with least trouble be- 
fore the form leaves the stone. 
Very often rollers may be set in ad- 
vance of putting form on press and 
some adjustments of feeding and 
delivery systems made. 

Guides should be set so edge of 
sheet is about even with edge of 
cylinder, even if the form must be 
twisted, to obtain register and good 








slitting. Put a niggerhead or even 
two guide marks in form to print on 
edge of sheet and serve as check on 
feeding. Always work for register 
because something may have to be 
printed in later because of pull out 
or some one’s afterthought. Make 
sure all feeding adjustments are 
tight before running. 

Read ticket carefully again on 
receipt of okay to run, to make sure 
how many sheets are to be printed 
and if to be turned. 

When printing the second side, 
either reset or keep record of press 
counter. Check the counter against 
reams. Counter may not be working 
as it should or reams may be short. 

As a final check on quantity, all 
printed work should ordinarily be 
kept in reams by markers or in 
counted lots. This is a check on 
any shortage that may occur during 
the run and the basis for any for- 
warding operations in bindery or 
elsewhere. 














Think this will get 
attention? 























































Sure! But if you put something; 
on it about serving free hot 
frankfurters after the sale 
youll have a mob. 




















“Fant. NoL¥ 





“In the Days That Wuz”—An Added Attraction 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 








DRAWING ON THE PAPER CUTTER 

We sometimes have trouble with 
drawing on our paper cutter, the bot- 
tom of the cut being shorter than the 
top. How may this be avoided? 

In all cases just sufficient clamp- 
ing pressure to keep the pile from 
drawing should be used. When cut- 
ting papers which bulk larger than 
thickness indicates because of air 
between sheets of the pile, a wider 
clamp to spread the clamping pres- 
sure is an aid. A special wide steel 
clamp for cutting spongy piles is 
provided with some machines. If 
not, a strip of heavy card of same 
width, cemented on the under sur- 
face of the clanip, substitutes very 
well. When reducing clamping pres- 
sure, to decrease the sponginess of 
the pile, the treadle clamp should 
first be depressed to clamp the pile 
in making the cut. 

Often faulty cutting and trim- 
ming may be caused by lack of or 
improper lubrication, which renders 
useless adjustments to compensate 
for ordinary average wear of regu- 
lar use. A worn clutch and wear in 
the mechanism of the clamping 
pressure will lower the efficiency of 
the clamp. 

Before increasing clamping pres- 
sure, the knife should be checked 
for dull edge or too short a bevel, 
both of these conditions being ob- 
stacles to automatic clamping. If 
the pile is not level on top, padding 
is the corrective. 


NEW AND OLD MODEL PRESSES 

We are planning to purchase a re- 
built press. The dealer from whom we 
will purchase this press has a rebuilt 
regular and a rebuilt new series. He 
tells us that he considers the regular 
a better press than the new series. 

We were under the impression that 
the new series is the better press. Please 
tell us confidentially which press you 
would advise us to purchase. The price 
quoted on both presses is the same. 

Other things being equal, the new 
is superior to the old model, else re- 
search and improvement are merely 
words without meaning. But if the 
newer and the older model are both 
priced the same, it may be that the 
newer model has had more usage 
and wear and so is in poorer condi- 
tion than the older press, in which 
case the latter may be a better buy. 

Our suggestion would be to have 
an experienced pressman or print- 
er’s machinist, not interested in the 
deal, look at both presses and make 
the decision for you if you feel that 
you are not properly qualified. 
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AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES PUBLISHED IN THIS SECTION. ITEMS FOR PUBLICATION SHOULD REACH US BY THE TWENTIETH OF PRECEDING MONTH 


BURT D. STEVENS DEAD 

Burt Dwight Stevens, first vice- 
president and chief engineer of Miehle 
Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company, died in Alexian Brothers 
Hospital, Chicago, February 4. 

Funeral services were attended by 
representatives of the company and the 
Chicago Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, of which he was a member. He 
was sixty-nine years of age. 

For more than thirty-five years, Mr. 
Stevens had been associated with the 
engineering department of the Miehle 
organization, and was responsible for 
many of the developments in the ma- 
chines and products introduced by that 
organization. 

He frequently gave talks before scien- 
tific engineering societies on questions 
pertaining to technical research, and 
application of newly developed prin- 
ciples to mechanical operations. 

In recent years he lived at Barring- 
ton, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. He 
was a member of several engineering 
societies, the Adventurers Club, and the 
Glen View Golf Club. 

He was a widower, his wife having 
died two years ago, and he is survived 
by three daughters. 


HONOR SOUTH AMERICANS 


Visitors representing the graphic arts 
in the South American countries were 
guests of honor at a luncheon given 
under the auspices of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, at Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City, February 24. Harry L. 
Gage, vice-president of the company, 
presided, and Joseph T. Mackey, presi- 
dent of the company, gave the address 
of welcome. 

Speakers included Francisco Pardo 
deZela, consul-general of Peru; San- 
tiago Rivas Costa, acting consul-gen- 
eral of Uruguay; Alejandro Miro-Que- 
sada, of El Comercio, Lima; Julio Ca- 
porale Scelta, co-director of Mundo 
Uruguayo, and Frank D. Schroth, pub- 
lisher of the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Among the visitors were distinguished 
journalists of Peru and Uruguay, and a 
group of executives from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office of Brazil. 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION AT PEAK 


According to the new N. W. Ayer & 
Sons’ directory of newspapers and 
periodicals, published last month, daily 
newspapers printed in the United States 
reached a record high circulation of 
44,492,836 copies a day in 1942. 

This increase of 2,107,029 copies a 
day came in spite of a decrease in the 
number of papers published from 1,974 
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to 1,894. Sunday circulation increased 

3,009,984 during the same period. 
Periodicals of all classes numbered 

6,354, as compared to 6,709 during 1941. 


KILLED IN ACTION 


Lieutenant James L. Lee, who was 
reported missing, was killed in action, 
according to information received by 
the family in Grand Haven, Michigan, 
from the War Department. Further in- 
formation indicated that Lieutenant 
Lee had been honored with an “air 
award for meritorious achievement in 
aerial combat.” 

He entered military service in June, 
1941; was admitted for training at Max- 
well Field, Alabama, November 8, 1941; 


LIEUT. JAMES L. LEE 


received his wings at Valdosta, Georgia, 
July 3, 1942; was sent to Walla Walla, 
Washington, for five weeks intensive 
training in Flying Fortresses and after 
having received his license as a co- 
pilot, was sent to England where he was 
stationed with the Eighth Army Air 
Force. He received his commission as 
first lieutenant on December 22, 1942, 
and was killed in action on January 3, 
1943. He was twenty-five years old. 

Lieutenant Lee was named after his 
great-grandfather, James L. Lee, the 
founder of the Challenge Machinery 
Company, of which his grandfather, J. 
Edgar Lee, is now president, and his 
father, J. Wesley Lee, is vice-president. 
Lieutenant Lee became associated with 
the company in 1940. 


PAPER TRADE HOLDS CONVENTIONS 


As a result of the statistical infor- 
mation furnished at conventions of 
various organizations of the paper in- 
dustry in New York City, February 15 
to 18, the War Production Board has 
canceled its order to have use of news- 
print paper cut another 10 per cent. 

In Washington, there had been talk 
of even further cuts, some statements 
being to the effect that publishers would 
be required to reduce as much as 40 
per cent of their base period usage. 

However, three of the largest Cana- 
dian news-print manufacturers told the 
conventions that sufficient pulp-wood 
was in sight to provide for the present 
rate of supply until June, 1944. 

In an analysis of the paper situation, 
Arthur G. Wakeman, chief of the pulp 
and paper section, W.P.B., told the 
American Pulp and Paper Association 
at its convention session on February 
15 at the Waldorf-Astoria, that the 
total requirements of all claimants for 
paper aggregated 15,000,000 tons for 
1943. 

He said that the needs of the army, 
navy, lend-lease, and all other agencies 
represented 10 per cent of the visible 
output, while 90 per cent was allocated 
for civilian use. 

He said that in 1942 the paper indus- 
try used 10,500,000 tons of wood pulp 
to make 16,584,520 tons of paper and 
board. The early estimates, quoted from 
Government sources before the Cana- 
dians reported increased cuttings this 
winter, indicated that this country 
would have available only 8,500,000 tons 
of wood pulp which would have reduced 
the supply of paper and board available 
to printers proportionately. 

Paper merchants in their contacts 
with the printers have not materially 
changed their operations. They continue 
to maintain a policy of doing business 
only with customers of long standing 
and good credit rating, and are not 
seeking new customers. 

Quantity orders are booked with the 
understanding that deliveries cannot 
be made in less than six to eight weeks, 
depending upon how big a backlog the 
particular manufacturers are working 
against. Meanwhile stock inventories 
of both merchants and printers are be- 
ing reduced in compliance with Gov- 
ernment regulations. 

Some gratification has been expressed 
in paper manufacturing circles that the 
ceiling for news-print has been raised, 
which permitted an increase in the base 
price of $4.00 a ton. Manufacturers 
of other grades are hopeful that they, 
too, might be able to lift ceilings to 
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provide for extra costs in manufactur- 
ing operations. 

It was hoped by those in attendance 
at the luncheon meeting of the Tech- 
nical Association of Pulp and Paper 
Industry that Prentiss Brown, newly 
appointed administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration, would refer to 
prices during his address before that 
body. He said nothing on that subject, 
although George H. Mead, president of 
the American Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion, mildly suggested to Mr. Brown 
that ceilings on paper prices were too 
low and might be lifted. 


LEO D. McSHANE DEAD 


Leo D. McShane, a former representa- 
tive-at-large of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen, 
and vice-president of Sam’l Bingham’s 
Son Manufacturing Company, died at 
the Methodist Hospital, Indianapolis, 
February 4. 

He had been suffering from a com- 
bination of ailments for several years, 
but the immediate cause of death was 
an operation for cancer. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in Indianapolis and also 
in Des Moines, Iowa, where his remains 
were interred. 

Mr. McShane was born in Springer- 
ville, Iowa, in 1884, and as a lad became 
connected with the rollermaking busi- 
ness. He left the business to operate a 
motion picture theater, but later re- 
turned to the printers’ roller industry 
as an employe of the Bingham organ- 
ization, with which he was connected 
until his death. 

For several years he was employed 
in the factory of the Bingham branch 
in Kansas City, then was transferred 
to the factory in Chicago. In 1912, he 
was sent to the Des Moines branch, and 
two years later became its manager, 
which position he held until he was 
transferred to Chicago in 1931. 

He became vice-president and general 
manager of the company under Carl G. 
Bingham, the president, and broadened 
his interest in organizations related to 
the newspaper and printing industries. 
He was active as a member of the board 
of governors of the Chicago Club, and 
was president of the Printers Supply- 
men’s Guild of Chicago. 

In 1941, because of failing health, he 
requested his transfer to Indianapolis 
where his duties as branch manager 
were not so arduous. He continued his 
contacts with the trade, however, and 
quit only when compelled to by his 
weakened condition. 

In 1919, he married Alyce Gustland, 
of Emmetsburg, Iowa, who became his 
constant companion and was also well 
known in printing circles. She survives 
him, as do two sons, and a daughter. 
One son, Leo D. McShane, Jr., is in the 
U.S. Army, and the other, John B. Mc- 
Shane, is still in school. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING GAINS 


Because of the many new advertisers 
in the industrial field, this type of ad- 
vertising was the only one to gain in 
1942 in ninety-eight markets, whereas 
total advertising registered a decline in 
ninety of the markets. 





The gains, according to a study made 
by Media Records for Printers’ Ink, 
brought the ratio of industrial adver- 
tising to 6 per cent of general adver- 
tising as against 2 per cent previously. 

It is believed that many of these new 
advertisers, which have heretofore con- 
fined their advertising to trade maga- 
zines, will continue to advertise to the 
general public after the war. 


THOMA JOINS ADVISORY GROUP 


Paul J. Thoma, vice-president of the 
E. J. Kelly Company, in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, printing ink manufacturers, 
has been appointed to the Protective 
and Technical Coatings Industry Ad- 
visory Committee. 

He will serve as a member of the 
technical printing ink sub-committee, 


PAUL J. THOMA 


which is an advisory body regarding 
technical problems of the printing ink 
industry. 

Graduating from the University of 
Tllinois with degrees in electrical en- 
gineering and economics, Mr. Thoma 
worked with the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois until he 
joined the E. J. Kelly organization. He 
is president of the E. J. Kelly Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Maryland. 


ILLINOIS GROUP REELECTS OFFICERS 


John J. Maher, president of John 
Maher Printing Company, Chicago, was 
reélected president of the Graphic Arts 
Association of Illinois at its eighteenth 
annual meeting held in the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, January 28. 

Other officers reélected included; first 
vice-president, Carl E. Dunnagan, pres- 
ident of The Inland Press; second vice- 
president, Walter H. Nelson, of Rand- 
McNally Company; treasurer, W. H. 
King, of the Stationery Manufacturing 
Company. S. F. Beatty is secretary and 
general manager of the association. 

Directors reélected include: Thomas 
E. Donnelley, chairman of R. R. Don- 
nelley and Sons Company; Harry O. 
Owen, president, C. O. Owen & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Four new directors were elected for 
the two year term as follows: Otto E. 









Bull, Workman Manufacturing Com- 
pany; C. J. Farwell, Junior, C. J. Far- 
well Company; G. J. Cassells, Superior 
Service Press; and Roy E. Munson, 
Munson Printing Company, of Rock- 
ford. To fill a vacancy for the one year 
term, F. W. Ritzmann, Ritzmann Press, 
Chicago, was elected. 

C. J. Farwell, secretary, C. J. Farwell 
Company, Chicago, was elected to the 
board to take the place of Lieutenant 
John W. Bornhoeft, who resigned to 
join the military service. 


MAINTAIN PAY DIFFERENTIALS 


Differentials in wages of compositors 
on newspapers in metropolitan centers 
and smaller cities will be maintained, 
according to a decision of the War 
Labor Board, announced in the case of 
the Altoona, Pennsylvania, Typograph- 
ical Union Number 240, which had ap- 
pealed for a $3.00 a week increase on 
account of the higher cost of living. 

The appeal was denied by Joseph 
Brandschain, W.L.B. referee, with the 
following comment: 

“The referee believes no injustice will 
be done the Altoona workers by denial 
of the present demand since their wage 
rates have increased 25.3 per cent since 
1938, and 8 per cent above January 1, 
1941. 

“To increase Altoona’s scale would 
eliminate what is probably a logical 
and economically sound differential be- 
tween the small towns and the metro- 
politan centers. This should not be done 
without showing that a sound and logi- 
cal basis for such differential no longer 
exists.” 

He referred to the exhibits which had 
been presented to him by the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation to the effect that only three 
cities in Pennsylvania—outside of Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh—have higher 
rates of pay for compositors than Al- 
toona, and that Altoona pay rates are 
higher than several Pennsylvania cities 
with greater populations. 

Mr. Brandschain said that if the in- 
crease were granted to Altoona, the 
workers in the smaller centers would 
want big city rates of pay. 

“Such a leveling process should not 
be encouraged,” continued the referee, 
“especially where the leveling is upward 
and requires filling in to raise the val- 
leys of Main Street to Broadway’s 
peaks. The two are not comparable, 
nor are their wage scales.” 


DISPLAYS NEW EXHIBITS 

Swigart Paper Company, Chicago, has 
announced exhibits of illustrated an- 
nual reports and Army-Navy “E” 
Award booklets which are shown in its 
Gallery of Ideas. The exhibits are de- 
signed to be of help to creative printing 
salesmen and to advertising executives 
or others who may have occasion to de- 
sign similar printed matter. 


VETERAN OHIO PRINTER DIES 


F. Joseph Niederhuber, Steubenville, 
Ohio, died on February 9 at the age of 
eighty-three. Mr. Niederhuber was the 
founder of The Steubenville Columbia 
Press in 1895. 
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CRAFTSMEN ANNOUNCE CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen will be held in Memphis, 
Tennessee, August 10-12, according to 
the announcement just received from 
Eric O’Connor, Montreal, president of 
the association. 

These dates were scheduled because, 
being in the middle of the week, dele- 
gates will avoid much of the week-end 
congestion both on the railroads and in 
the hotels which is prevalent today. 
The Peabody Hotel has guaranteed the 
Craftsmen enough rooms to provide for 
everyone. 

The regular banquet will be held 
Thursday evening, so that none of the 
clinics will suffer because of early de- 
partures. More time will be devoted at 
a simple dinner to discussion of club 
management. Clinics will be handled 
much the same as last year. 

Ray F. Brown, of the Memphis Hotel 
Company, is general convention chair- 
man, and A. Horace Kelley, Jr., of Kel- 
ley & Jamison, typesetters, is in charge 
of publicity. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, chairman of 
the educational commission, who has 
just returned from a conference on 
plans with representatives of the local 
club, warns prospective delegates that 
it is best these days to make plans and 
purchase tickets as much in advance as 
one or two months. 


OPENS “FIFTY BOOKS" EXHIBITION 


Paul A. Bennett, in charge of typo- 
graphic layout with the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, will talk at the 
opening of the 1943 “Fifty Books of the 
Year” exhibition at the Boston Public 
Library on March 25. 

This exhibition, sponsored each year 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, opened in the Detroit Public Li- 
brary on February 19. 

Mr. Bennett’s talk at the New Eng- 
land opening will be illustrated with 
lantern-slide showings of pages from 
and bindings of the books, full sets of 
which will be on display at the library. 


WILLIAMS PRESS HONORS VETERANS 


In order to properly honor the men 
and women who have given long and 
faithful service, The Williams Press, 
Albany, New York, has organized a 
Quarter Century Club. 

Nearly 20 per cent of the employes, 
or 175, have served the company for 
twenty-five years or more, and are 
members of the club. This number in- 
cludes six employes who have served 
fifty years or more. At a recent organ- 
ization dinner, the fifty-year veterans 
were presented with diamond pins. 


GOSS ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENTS 


C. S. Reilly has been appointed sales 
manager of the Goss Printing Press 
Company, and A. J. Krohn has been 
appointed assistant to the president, R. 
C. Corlett. 

Mr. Reilly joined the engineering de- 
partment of the Goss organization ten 
years ago, and for the past four years 
has been sales representative in the 
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midwestern and southern states, and 
South America. Prior to his connec- 
tion with Goss, Mr. Reilly was in the 
electrical engineering field of printing 
press controls. He is a graduate of Iowa 
State University. 

Mr. Krohn joined the Goss organiza- 
tion in 1926, following his work at Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology. For the 
past thirteen years he has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Corlett who served suc- 
cessively as sales manager, secretary, 
vice-president, and treasurer, prior to 
his recent elevation to the presidency 
of the company. 


‘é ™* 
Answers 
to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 66. How well did you re- 
member the information which you 
have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or 
have seen elsewhere? 





1—False. The Chandler & 
Price automatic platen delivers 
sheets above the fresh sheets. 
The Kluge takes them from the 
top and delivers them at the 
bottom. 

2—b. The Ludlow is the only 
machine using slanting matrices 
for full-kerned italic letters. 

3—X equals the Thompson 
typecaster, which casts com- 
parable material to the Giant 
caster. 

4—Between the base of an 
electro and the plate. 


5—False. On automatic platens 
side guides can be placed on 
either the right or left of the 
bottom guides. This is necessary 
for register on backed-up work. 


6—Chandler & Price press is 
an example of the clam-shell; 
Colts or National is a sliding 
platen type. 

7—275 sheets are needed to 
get the grain the right way on 
this job. Only two pieces can be 
cut from each sheet. 

8—False. It’s the Monotype 
Composition caster. All other 
machines cast no longer than 
42 picas without butting. 

9—ce. Fancy designed strip 
material can be cast only on 
athe Monotype Material Maker. 
Linotype and Intertype borders 
are not strip, and the Elrod 
casts only line borders. 

10—False, although it is often 
true with faces of the same 
family of type. 

11—True. Clandestine news- 
papers, reproduced under secret 
conditions. had total press runs 
of about 200,000 a week. 
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LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Merchandising and advertising prob- 
lems as faced in the graphic arts were 
considered at the annual meeting of the 
Linweave Association held in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
February 13. 

Among the speakers were E. V. John- 
son, general manager of the United 
States Envelope Company, and E. L. 
Wight, advertising manager of the 
company. Plans for merchandising the 
products of the Linweave Association 
were presented to the members by its 
manager, T. H. Chambers, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

The association, whose membership 
comprises paper merchants authorized 
to handle Linweave Papers, named Vic- 
tor E. Hecht, of the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, San Francisco, as its presi- 
dent. The new vice-president elected is 
Thomas C. Price, of Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company, Baltimore; and 
the secretary-treasurer is Philip Rich- 
ardson, of Storrs & Bement Company, 
Boston. 

The executive committee comprises 
President Hecht; the retiring president, 
Hugh G. Boyer, of Caskie Paper Com- 
pany, Charlotte, North Carolina; Wil- 
liam T. Black, of Allan & Gray, New 
York City; John D. Williams, of D. L. 
Ward Company, Philadelphia; and E. 
L. Walters, of the Western Newspaper 
Union, Omaha. 

James D. Bligh, of Barton, Duer and 
Koch Paper Company, Washington, D. 
C., was named chairman of the adver- 
tising committee, and his associates 
are: D. A. Durin, of Millcraft Paper 
Company, Cleveland, and Michael P. 
Alogna, of Storrs & Bement Company, 
Hartford. 

H. K. Weed, of Alling & Cory Com- 
pany, New York City, was named as 
chairman of the merchandising com- 
mittee, and his associates are John D. 
Williams of Philadelphia, and David G. 
Bottom, of B. W. Wilson Paper Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia. 

Jack Stevens, manager of the Storrs 
& Bement Company of New Haven, 
Connecticut, was presented with the 
trophy for achieving the greatest per- 
centage of sales increase of Linweave 
Papers during the year 1942. Western 
Newspaper Union, of Wichita, Kansas, 
won the trophy for second place, and 
Storrs & Bement Company of Hartford, 
won the trophy for third place. 

P. P. Kellogg & Company Division of 
the United States Envelope Company 
entertained the members of the asso- 
ciation at luncheon, and the annual 
dinner was held Saturday evening. 


HOE REPORTS LOWER NET PROFIT 


For the fiscal year to September 30, 
1942, R. Hoe and Company, New York 
City, reported net profits of $847,920, as 
against a net profit of $873,549 in the 
previous year. 

These figures represent net profits 
after provision had been made for $3,- 
230,000 for Federal income and excess 
profits taxes last year, as compared to 
a provision of $645,000 which was set 
aside to pay Federal taxes in the pre- 
ceding year. 
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PLAN NEW OFFSET EXHIBIT 

Specimens of books produced by the 
lithographic process within the past two 
years will be collected by the Trade and 
Text Book Clinic of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts and will consti- 
tute an exhibit to be publicized as 
“Books by Offset.” The exhibit will have 
its initial showing in New York City, 
March 30 to April 10, at 115 E. 40th St. 

Sponsorship for the exhibit has been 
assumed by the Lithographers National 
Association, the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, American 
Type Founders Company, R. Hoe and 
Company, and The Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Company. 

A committee of eight, in charge of the 
exhibit, is headed by George H. Carter, 
former Public Printer of the United 
States. Other members are: W. Floyd 
Maxwell, secretary, Lithographers Na- 
tional Association; Walter E. Soder- 
strom, secretary, National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers; Henry L. Cole, S. 
D. Warren Company; David M. Glixon, 
Editor, Bookbinding and Book Produc- 
tion; George Hornby, Whitman Pub- 
lishing Company; William B. Marsh, 
William E. Rudge’s Sons; and Alicia 
Yasinshi, The Macmillan Company. 


ARRANGE COMPETITION 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, has 
announced the plans for its thirteenth 
annual exhibition of English-language 
daily newspapers which will be dis- 
played in the Ayer Galleries following 
the award of the F. Wayland Ayer cup 
to the newspaper judged best in the na- 
tion from the standpoints of typog- 
raphy, presswork, and makeup. 

A group of recognized experts will 
judge the merits of the newspapers en- 
tered, select the winners, after which 
copies will be exhibited in Philadelphia 
and other cities. 


“LIFE PRINTS FEWER COPIES 


Life magazine, whose circulation had 
reached almost 4,200,000 copies at the 
end of 1942, has reduced its deliveries 
to news-stands, to meet the recent 10 
per cent reduction in paper. 

The press run on the magazine has 
been gradually reduced to 3,700,000, and 
since news-stand returns have aver- 
aged only 1 per cent, this is practically 
a reduction of net paid circulation. 

In order to take care of the reduction, 
which, because of a rapid rise in cir- 
culation toward the end of the base 
period, actually amounted to 30 per 
cent, advertising has also been lim- 
ited, according to Thomas Ward, adver- 
tising manager. 


LINO DOCTOR WINS PROMOTION 


Dr. Harold E. Rhame, formerly med- 
ical advisor for the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, Brooklyn, has been pro- 
moted from lieutenant commander to 
commander in the United States Navy. 

Commander Rhame, whose father, 
Charles C. Rhame, is manager of the 
New York sales agency for Linotype, 
was called into active service in May, 
1941, as a surgeon. 


CORRECTION ON MINIMUM WAGE 


Several sharp-eyed readers have 
brought our attention to the fact that 
we were in error last month when we 
reported that a new minimum wage had 
been set for the printing and publish- 
ing industry. 

The order that was actually issued, to 
become effective February 15, was that 
covering the converted paper products 
industry. The minimum wage for the 
printing industry is still being consid- 
ered, several hearings having been held 
during the past few months. 

While the order as issued covered the 
converted paper products industry, it 
would be well to remember that certain 
types of work done by some printers 
come under the definition given for 
that industry. 

This definition reads, in part: “the 
production of printed forms, stationery, 
blank books, and tablets, other than the 
printing thereof in a job printing estab- 
lishment, . . . shall be included within 
the converted paper products industry 
as herein defined.” 

It would seem that this definition 
would be interpreted to mean that 
bindery, clerical, maintenance, shipping, 
selling, and other such operations in a 
plant doing that type of work, would 
come under this new ruling. 


MACHINERY ORDER AMENDED 


Provisions of Limitation Order L-226 
as amended February 10, 1943, have 
been relaxed so that small orders for 
equipment amounting to a sales value 
of less than $25 are exempted from the 
order. 

Another provision of the order, that 
a used part of similar kind must be 
surrendered by the consumer when he 
orders a new part, has been relaxed to 
the extent that it is now sufficient to 
certify that you will sell a used part 
through regular scrap channels within 
30 days. 

Certain items have been eliminated 
from the restriction order, such as ma- 
trices and foundry type of faces offered 
for sale before January 1, 1943. 


W.P.B. DECENTRALIZES 


In order to speed up the handling of 
applications for priority assistance on 
Form PD-1A, the War Production Board 
has directed that all such applications 
be filed with the nearest of the 131 
W.P.B. district offices. 

The twelve regional offices have been 
instructed to assign preference ratings 
on all PD-1A certificates to deliveries 
of materials valued at $100 or less. 


MORE GAS FOR WORKERS 


It is now possible for your employes 
to get more gas for driving to and from 
work, if they can show they cannot get 
to their jobs any other way and that 
even the maximum B ration book will 
not give them enough mileage. 

Applications for the additional gas 
must be made to local rationing boards, 
and must state three things: 1. That 
driving is between home and a fixed 
place of work. 2. That the vehicle car- 
ries as Many persons as could reason- 
ably be expected under the circum- 
stances, and, 3. There is no reasonably 
adequate alternative means of trans- 
portation available. 

If you are suffering undue hardship 
under present regulations, and your ap- 
plication is approved, you will be given 
a C ration book. 


OVERTIME PAY REGULATIONS 


A recent release from the United 
States Government Printing Office em- 
phasizes the fact that printers bidding 
and contracting on Government print- 
ing must conform to the regulations 
concerning overtime pay contained in 
Executive Order 9240, dated Septem- 
ber 9, 1942. 

The chief provisions of the order, a 
copy of which can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the G.P.O., are that double time 
must be paid for the seventh consecu- 
tive day worked by any employe, and 
that time and one-half must be paid 
for hours in excess of forty a week and 
for work on the six chief holidays. 


SPEED UP W.P.B. INQUIRIES 


Designed to eliminate confusion and 
delays on the part of business men who 
want to know where to take their war 
production problems, a unit of special- 
ists has been set up in Washington. 

The main unit, a Telephone Inquiry 
Service, is in Room 1501 Social Security 
Building. Because of its location near 
the building entrance, visitors need no 
passes or badges. 

The central telephone number is Re- 
public 7500, and the telephone service 
unit has Extension 73011. During its 
fourth week of existence, the unit han- 
dled 4,690 local and long distance calls. 
There were 405 visitors. 


REVIEW PLATES IN STORAGE 

Order M-99 returns this month to 
haunt you. April begins another quar- 
ter, and it will be necessary for you to 
review all plates in storage in order to 
comply with provisions of M-99 and be 
allowed to buy new engravings. 
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GIEGENGACK TALKS TO NEW YORKERS 


More than 1000 persons attended one 
of the largest printers’ meetings ever 
held in the City of New York, under 
the auspices of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association, at Hotel Bilt- 
more, February 16. 

The guest speaker was Augustus E. 
Giegengack, the Public Printer of the 
United States, who gave the address 
that he had recently given in Chicago, 
which was featured in the February 
‘issue Of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Mr. Giegengack disclosed that $4,- 
000,000 in Government printing had 
been contracted for with 224 printing 
and allied firms in Greater New York 
since October, 1940. This amount repre- 
sented 12% per cent of the total con- 
tracted for during that time. 

He also mentioned experiments being 
conducted on the development of iron- 
faced electrotypes because of shortages 
of nickel and copper. One plate was 
used successfully on more than 6,000,- 
000 impressions within eight months. 
the form being changed at that point. 

The New York assemblage adopted 
resolutions in which Mr. Giegengack’s 
management of the Government Print- 
ing Office was commended, and copies 
were sent to the President of the United 
States, the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing of the United States Congress, the 
President of the U. S. Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House. 

The resolution adopted read that “the 
graphic arts industry of Greater New 
York and vicinity, represented by more 
than one thousand persons assembled 
February 16, 1943, in the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York City, extends cordial 
greetings to the Honorable A. E. Gie- 
gengack, Public Printer of the United 
States, and records its gratitude for his 
distinguished service to the industry, 
and for the substantial contribution he 
is making to the national war effort 
through the efficient use of the skilled 
personnel and the modern equipment 
of the graphic arts, both in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at Washington 
and in the commercial plants of the 
nation.” 


LANSTON'S FIRST EMPLOYE DEAD 


George W. Little, who helped Tolbert 
Lanston build his first operating model 
of the Monotype Typesetting machine 
—‘“the World’s Fair Model’—shown at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893, died in Philadelphia, 
February 11. 

He had been employed continuously 
by the Monotype company for fifty-two 
years, being the first man employed by 
Mr. Lanston. For several years prior to 
his death, Mr. Little was employed as 
an inspector in the mold-making de- 
partment. He was seventy-one years old. 


OBSERVE 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Irvin A. Medlar Printing Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska, has announced to its 
customers that 1943 marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the company. Besides its 
commercial printing business the com- 
pany publishes the Mid-West Hotel Re- 
porter, a weekly newspaper. 
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EAGLE-A 


atti. The EAGLE-A 
Acceptance Group 


of rag content papers is a practical choice for your 
customers’ business needs . . . a fine, crisp bond for 
stationery—a strong, smooth-working record paper 
for accounting and document needs — and a sturdy 


index bristol for all uses where filing is required. 


This group of superior 50% rag content papers has 
long enjoyed a wide demand. Produced under strict 
laboratory supervision, the EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE 
Group will give long service and exceptional print- 
ing, typing and erasing qualities. 

When your customers’ requirements call for a high 


grade bond, ledger or index bristol, recommend one 


of these nationally accepted rag content business 
papers. 


Your Eagle-A paper merchant—or we—will be glad 
to supply you with samples and full information. 


AN ZN 


EAGLE-A EAGLE-A 


ACCEPTANCE RECORD 
RAG CONTENT U.S.A. 


ACCEPTANCE BOND 


RAG CONTENT U.S.A. 


Facsimile Watermarks 


EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE INDEX BRISTOL 


Facsimile Trade-mark 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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RS PAPERS 


For advertisers with an eye on Washington 


FINE PRINTING 


Here is help ... A crystal clear statement that gives the Ad. 
Mgr. his go ahead . . . and the advertiser his reassurance. 
Have you read this statement? Do so, compliments of Linweave 
. . . Get a supply of printed copies from your Linweave dis- 
tributor . . . hand a copy to each printing prospect . . . also 
ask the distributor to show you the latest printed specimens 
of Linweave Fine Printing and Engraving Papers . . . Envelopes 
to match. 

THE LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


AND ENGRAVING 


PAPERS © * ENVELOPES TO MATCH 


For Index to Advertisers, See ‘Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 





Yes... the Graphic Arts Victory Committee is definitely ‘on the way.” 


Since its inception in March of 1942...it has grown 
and grown in scope and activity. First, it had to 
obtain approval of its plans from WPB and OWI. 
Then, there were long months of planning, re- 
search, financing and organization. Three months 
were consumed in collecting the information for 
the GUIDE BOOK — and in getting the manuscript 
and page proofs “cleared” for accuracy through 
the Government Agencies concerned with Victory 
Projects...including OWI—OPA—ODT—DH&W— 
OCD—WMC-—Treasury—Commerce—Agriculture. 


But ...now the GUIDE BOOK is finished —64 
pages of vital information, showing how printed 
promotion can be converted from its peace time 


practices...to an all-out bulwark of support for 
the war effort. The GUIDE BOOK lists all sources 
of information on every project requiring printing 
and lithography. 


The “talent committee” has already produced a 
“Convention-by-Mail” manual to assist the Office 
of Defense Transportation. The “talent committee” 
has completed a project for the Rent Control Sec- 
tion of OPA—and printers will be asked to show 
their customers dummies and suggested copy for 
“printed promotion.” A new project for the “V 
Homes” program is now in the works. 


Local committees are being organized all over the 
country under the guidance of R. Reid Vance, 
President of the Graphic Arts Trade Association 
Executives. Meetings are being held...many more 
are scheduled. The Graphic Arts industry is dem- 
onstrating that it can convert itself to the war effort. 


All participating members of the G.A.V.C. are receiving the Guide Book, 
Convention manual and other project releases as published. If you are not 
yet participating, get in touch with your local chairman or arrange for 
your active participation through Harry Porter, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, c/o Harris, Seybold, Potter Company, 4510 East 7lst Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. For Program information write to the 


GRAPHIC ARTS VICTORY COMMITTEE 


17 East Forty Second Street, New York City 


This manual is now being offered to Advertisers and Agencies 
in advertisements appearing in Printers’ Ink, Salesmanage- 
ment, Advertising & Selling, Advertising Age, Tide, and In- 
dustrial Marketing. Get your copy by becoming an active 
participant in the G.A.V.C. 


For Index to Advertisers, See ‘Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 
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Figure it out: If an average of a million air mail 
letters are flown each month, and each letter saves 
1/20th of an ounce over regular weight envelopes, 
we have a total saving of nearly 40,000 pounds of 
air cargo in a year! 


NCLE SAM has said “use light weight 
U air mail envelopes” to save tons of 
airplane capacity for transporting essential 
war material. 

U. S. E. has co-operated by developing sev- 
eral grades of light weight Air Mail Envel- 
opes—some tinted on the inside for extra 
mailing security. 

Sales-minded printers will not overlook 
this opportunity to combine patriotism and 
profit—to get new business from old custom- 
ers who have been using regular weight air 
mail stationery. With samples in hand, your 
short round of calls can easily mean a nice 
sheaf of orders for envelopes plus corner card 
printing. Ask your paper merchant for sam- 


ples and prices. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
General Offices, Spring field, Massachusetts 
13 Manufacturing Divisions 5 Sales-Service Offices 
Makers of 


ENVELOPES e WRITING PAPER e NOTE BOOKS 

TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS @ MOISTURE-PROOF BAGS 

PAPER CUPS e TOILET TISSUE e PAPER TOWELS 
AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


USE 
(eg llivecght Alf MAIL 
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Materials are scarce 
and being restricted, but 
we still maintain our high 


We suggest that you 
standard of quality! 


check your roller supply 
and place your orders for 


rollers early! 
PRINTERS BLDG. 


732 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
“"The Longer You Use ‘em 


HELLO AGAIN! 


The Better You'll Like ‘em” 





CHICAGO 
ROLLER CO. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 37 of a Series 


PAPER IS PART OF 


TODAY’S 
PICTURE 


Current Strathmore advertising 
points out how essential paper 
is to the war effort, features 
leading industries that use 
Strathmore in their Victory 
out of the earth programs, stresses the point 

that good letterheads help 

maintain the reputation every 


to serve the nation =f === 


xk *& 


© eee 


Lg 3 


neeoear ee 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Company is serving in this 
war by taking from the land lead, zinc and minerals...by giving back 
to the nation vital materials that go into fighting tools for Uncle FORTUNE 
Sam: oxides and metals for batteries in jeeps and tanks, for lenses TIME 


in cameras, for equipment in planes. 
BUSINESS WEEK 


For 100 years, Eagle-Picher has built up an increas- UNITED STATES NEWS 
ingly outstanding record of quality service. Today, this reputation NEWSWEEK 
is effectively conveyed to customers and contacts by the Company FORBES 


lett d Strath Bond. 
etterhead on Strathmore Bond ADVERTISING & SELLING 


Your letterhead should express...and help to build... TIDE 
the reputation of your business. Choose a fine paper, and be sure PRINTERS’ INK 
of the impression you make in your important correspondence. A SALES MANAGEMENT 
letter written on Strathmore Paper costs only a small percent more 
than a letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. Such 
plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 
Write us for detail of “letter” cost. 


This series appears in: 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strath- 
more Script. Alexandra Brilliant and Strathmore Writing. 


SERATH MORE 2: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
For Index to Advertisers, See ‘Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 
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When Yank Rangers go 
into action—their days of 
grim and arduous practice 
and experimenting are be- 
hind them. 

And when Dayco Rollers 
go into action on the 
presses of America—their 
days of “‘practice’”’ and ex- 
perimenting are behind 
them by 10 years. 

There is no substitute 
for, and no short cut to, 
experience! It was 17 years 
ago that Dayton took out 
its first patent on a re- 
newable surface printing 
roller. And it has been 10 
years since the durability 
and performance of Dayco 
Rollers with a renewable 
printing surface of syn- 
thetic rubber has been 
proved on the presses of 
great publishers and lead- 


ing commercial printers 
and lithographers. 
There’s no short cut to 
synthetic know-how! And 
the printing and litho- 
graphing industry needs 
none—because Daycos, 
the only rollers which can 
be Re-Daycoed time and 
time again to original effi- 
ciency at a fraction of 
new roller cost, have been 
proved for over a decade. 





DAYCO RENEWABLE SURFACE 
Vv 








CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY METAL STOCK 











THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 


The Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 
Rubber Printing and Lithographic Rollers 





LATIN-AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES, National Paper & Type Co., 120 Wall St., NewYork,N.Y. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES, oe 


Manton Bros.,Ltd., ¢« 


Elizabeth Street, Toronto 


Dayco Rollers 


THE ORIGINAL AND PIONEER SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR iD 


FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC 





THROW YOUR SCRAP WNI0 THE FICHTL 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SAVINGS STAMPS 








Keep Your Equipment 
In Shape for the Job Ahead 


@ Gas rationing, to the Salesmanager, 
means more sales contacts and selling 
through the mails. This will place a 
far greater burden on all printing 
equipment during 1943. In many 
instances it will call for overtime press 
runs and a “step-up” of production 
speed all down the line. 













To you it will mean careful, periodic 
inspection of your equipment. Prompt 
repair and replacement of broken and 
worn parts. In general, a stricter vigi- 
lance over all machinery that costly 
breakdown and repair delays may be 
avoided. 


CHALLENGE will co-operate to the 
best of its ability in serving customers 
and dealers ...in supplying necessary 
replacement parts ...and to deliver, 
whenever possible, essential equip- 
ment to printers, publishers, type- 
setters and binders. 








* 


As a friendly bit of advice 
we think it only good busi- 
ness “TO TAKE CARE OF 
WHAT YOU HAVE!” 




















The Challenge Machinery Co. 


mye 50)” eux . 
Wy QA 
GRAND HAVEN, uy” MICHIGAN 


mums Eastern Sales Office: 50 Church St., New York guess 
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letterhead 


selling goes 


The Letterhead Clinic provides a// the tools for creative, profitable letterhead selling—free! Scientific Analysis 
Chart ' compiled for each letterhead submitted by impartial experts and mounted, with the letterhead or sketch 
rated 2, in an attractive Presentation Folder 3. The Clinic’s free business-building plan is described in the 24- 


page book,““Why You Should Use The Letterhead Clinic”, which is yours for the asking. Just send the coupon. 


BO N OB WAGON ROLLIN Gil 


THE LETTERHEAD CLINIC 

Whiting-Plover Paper Company 

2 Whiting Road, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

Yes, I want to learn all about The Letterhead Clinic’s free 
plan for creative, profitable letterhead selling, outlined in 
the free book,““Why You Should Use The Letterhead Clinic”. 


Name 





Position alee 
Please attach to your BUSINESS letterhead. This offer is restricted to Printers in the U.S. A. 
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om 7 OINt WITH PRIDE AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


TO EVERY JOB DONE ON 





Better-built for 
better service 
on any press. 
Why don't you 
try them? 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 
1531 Branch Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


“because ADENA HALFTONE 
always ‘‘comes through” 


OBS are easier to get and customers rn 
Start Now. Learn Oil Painting at Home by 
are easier to hold when you use this 
is z New Easy Stuart System 
dependable “in-between” offset. ! ae ie ie 
Ee z= revious art training 
Midway between offset enamel and : or talent NOT necessary. 
i Fe " This Stuart System is 
regular offset, Adena Halftone Oftset -- radically new and simple. 
Ss ‘ : It will REALLY TEACH 
Sve uBOney won't shrink, stretch, strain or curl. PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is unusually 
by shipping Dull 1 Hl . low. Write for free booklet Now! 
via Miami SE OGRE . eS a <5 e STUART STUDIOS, Room 213 
Valley Shippers’ satisfactory results every time. 121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Indiana 


ai Adena Halftone Offset is a stock to which 
you, too, can point with pride. oa 


= acting Cant Pagano BINGHAM BROTHERS 
\ mbossea an ecorate' COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1849 


7 A @vy-¥OR> DADERS Every Kind of Roller 
.y FOR HIGH-GRADE and Adhesive 
THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. NEW YORK 406 PEARL STREET 
Chillicothe, Ohio PHILADELPHIA. .521 CHERRY STREET 
BALTIMORE ....131 COLVIN STREET 
MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS ROCHESTER. .980 HUDSON AVENUE 
_4 


= 
































A special heat treatment of the steel assures you 
of extra long life between grinds and a tough 
edge for all kinds of cutting. 


OHIO KNIFE CO + CINCINNATI OHIO 
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YOUR COMPOSING ROOM anpb tHe WAR 


The war means shortages on the Home Front .. . both of 
materials and manpower. Until the war is over, your composing 
room will suffer more and more from lack of sufficient and well 
qualified labor. It is important, therefore, that it be arranged 
and equipped in the most efficient manner. Hamilton equipment 
offers the solution by making possible good arrangement and 
providing compositors with opportunities to work productively 
ALL THE TIME. 


Hamilton's large steel plant is devoted almost entirely to 
war production ...a job we are proud to do. We are 
still able to supply you with all regular wood items, how- 
ever, and also have quite a good stock of steel items 
available which can be supplied in accordance with the 
W. P. B. limitation order. 


See your Hamilton dealer for full information about the 
Hamilton items available and how they will help you meet 
the war-time problems. 








g PRINTERS! Mumbered Work 
Acclaimed : is Easy and Prozitable 


by All | When You Use 


e Zephyr Halftone Black f ogy = ac \ | Popa 
e Zephyr Super Black NR YS = umbering 
¢ Zephyr Utility Black * Machines 
Available for any job... / S —Because 


Sets with lightning 7 idity es 1. The investment required for new Roberts machines 
Backs up clean in 30 minutes. . . is small. 

Dry as a bone in one hour... 2. Machine life is long because plunger drives actu- 
ating pawl swing directly—thus eliminating lost motion 
Try them and you’ll buy them. and minimizing wear. 

3. These machines are available at the low prices 


SERVICE FROM COAST TO|COAST en 
Beneath this stack’ Model 27 — 5-Wheel sp 40% — $7 20 each 


expertence,research di 
and service are Less net 


at your command. Model 28 — 6-Wheel pan 40% _ $940 ~ 


Extra Benefits: 1. Roman or Gothic style figures. 2. 
Forward or Backward action. 3. Additional Quantity 


Sine n clai air an ie pyle n ti 1 n e a °. Discounts. 4. Trade-in allowances. 


wiser chaise’ eee MEMEEGE oscsus. aecune 2 tm Roberts Numbering Machine Co 
le sA Nashville a 
Siringho — ie ae? eee aml’, “hae oneses. Sede 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, New York 
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THE KID ENTRAINS, 
ENJOINS CARE IN 
NUMBERING FOR PROFIT 


“Well Pop, this counts me in the Army.” 

@ “Yes Sir! You'll make an A number one 
soldier.” 

“Ought to, with this swell equipment.” 

@ “Take good care of it.” 

“Right, and you take good care of our Wetter 

numbering equipment.” 
@ “You mean... ?” 

“Keep it clean and well oiled. Clean it right 
after heavy runs and oil it with typewriter 
lubricant.” 

@ “That's a bond between us.” 

“You're not fooling. Let’s make it another war 
bond.” 

@ “At least ten percent every pay day!” 


Wetter Rotary 


Wetter Lock- Wheel 
One of many models 


One of many models 


WEIIER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


@ 3432 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Horace T. Hunter, President 
John R. Thompson, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. Frazier, Secretary 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and signifi- 
cant information on matters concerning the printing and 
allied industries. Contributions are solicited but should be 
concisely stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

For United States and countries within postal union, in- 
cluding Spain, one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, 
$10.00. Single copy, $0.40; none free. Foreign, not included 
in postal union, add $1.00 a year. Make checks or money or- 
ders (for foreign) payable to Tradepress Publishing Corpo- 
ration. (Foreign postage stamps not acceptable.) 

For Canada and Newfoundland, one year, $4.50; two years, 
$8.00; three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscrip- 
tions and remittances may be sent in Canadian funds to 
The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Ont. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Quadrant House, 
55 Pall Mall, S. W. 1, London, England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, S. W., Australia. 


Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 
In Litho-Offset and Printing 


in K S FOR METAL DECORATING 


Dryers, too, trom @aetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. ¢ 538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 








FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 








EE EE EE GAY 














ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





To Keep ’em Flying! Buy War Bonds! 


RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS 
INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 
25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. 
251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED « SQUARE AND TRUE « ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 
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Look for'Neenah in the watermark. 
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NEENAH 


FINE RAG PAPERS 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


welecnah 


><a BVSVAESS PARKERS 
el 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY - NEENAH, WIS. 





Rollers Conserve for Economy 
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Ideal Graphic and Ideal Typo Vulcanized- 
Oil Rollers are geared to the economy pro- 
gram, yet assure printers a maintenance of 
quality work and high production standards. 


Ideal Graphic Rollers are made of highest- 
quality materials to withstand the pace of 
high speeds without softening and still re- 


tain surface tack and softness. Require less 
resetting than ordinary composition rollers. 


Ideal Typo Vulcanized-Oil Distributing 
Rollers can be used with linseed-base or 
water-color inks. They give year-round 
service, remain constant in diameter, do 
not harden and are easily cleaned. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. fone istano crv nv. 





THIS IS THE 


Watermarked | Contains 500 plus sheets*..fits the | Contains 10 boxes, a total of 5000 | 
Caslon Bond | desk drawer and stockroom shelves | plus sheets.* The Pak makes a dust- 
«.shas utility value when empty... proof delivery or storage unit... 


The Munising Pak * a 

sturdy one-piece container 

* space for your label 

which is there at re-order 

time * it saves time 

* eliminates waste 

Convenient * Compact * —— 
Clean * easy-to-open 8% xi 
* and easy-to-close The AAA buy for letterheads and forms 
Your customers will like it 


* extras for make-ready 
* extras for 


make-ready 


Reversible label (in slot) carries your name convenient drop front 


ris Stunsane seccwens Bgeg aaa UNIT* Sel 2oa UNIT* Cooler Boveed/ PACKAGED Zrccdineg 
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CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Consult This Index First for Advertisers in This Issue—Check the Want Ads in These Pages 





Aetna Paper Mills 

American Roller Co. 

American Steel Chase Co. 

American Type Founders 

American Writing Paper Co. 

Beckett Paper Company 

Bingham Brothers Company 

Challenge Machinery Co. .......... 80 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ....... 
Second Cover 

Chandler ec ©: a rapa 24 

CRICHRO FROME OO, ooi.sei oc scccessse 78 

Chillicothe Paper Co. 

Classified Buyers’ Guide 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper. 13 

Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co. 

Cromwell Paper Co. ...... Third Cover 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ........... 80 


Embossograph Process Co., Inc. .... 84 
Engdahl Bindery 

Fox River Paper Corp. ............. 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 
Greenlee Company 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Howard Paper Mills 


Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. 
International Paper Co. 
Intertype Corporation 


Kelly, E. J., Company 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Linweave Association 
Ludlow Typograph Co. 


Maxwell Paper Mills 

Mead Sales Company 

DE Cec BERS Ui 1 7ae Die C0 a ere 86 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. ........ 26 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co..20, 21 
Miller Printing Machinery Co. ..... 3 
iY Cog g I © cole : es 0. Se 78 
Munising Paper Co., The 


MECHA PARED (CO: 5.66 :5.66.650.6 060100810 85 
Northwest Paper Company 


Ohio Knife Co. .. 
Oxford Paper Co. 


Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co. ... 


TROUT UOMO TACO 6.556 6 20c0-a:s06 Sauls eee ovens 18 
Beg og) 22s tt Cl eS errr 25 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co. ... 
Rosback, F. P., Co. 

Rouse, H. B., & Co. 


SCOtt, WAlMer 1260: oes. e is ee cco wes'e 84 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. ........... 83 
Strathmore Paper Co. ...... 03.66. 79 
Stuart Studios 

Superior Engraving Co. 

Swigart Paver CSO. occcicecc cee wcnes 


United States Envelope Co. 
Vandercook & Sons 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. ......... 81 


This index is checked for accuracy but no re 
sponsibility is assumed for errors Or omissions 





RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
@ By the Month: Under Situations 
Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.50; other classifications, only 
65 cents a line—minimum, $1.95. (Re- 
plies to keyed ads forwarded daily 
when received — no extra charge.) 
Terms: Cash with order. 
@ By the Year—the rate is still lower, 
and you automatically get THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER monthly (regularly $4 
by subscription): First three lines, 
$22.50 a year when paid in advance; 
each additional line, $6.00 a year. No 
display or cuts. 

Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 
volved, please enclose check with order. 
@ Display: 1 ti. oe . 12 ti. 
% inch....$ 9.00 ‘ 

1 inch.... 15.00 13.5 4 
2 inches.. 27.00 25. +4 23.00 
Closing Date: 26th of preceding month. 


BROKERS 

@ MAY BROS., Binghamton, N._ Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 

and sold without publicity. 


BRONZING MACHINES 

MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 

schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 
@ CASH FOR COMPLETE PLANTS to 

be moved or liquidated. Joe Christen- 
sen, 234 S. 10th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches, Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














CALENDAR PADS—67 “Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
eae Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, z.. 





MEGILL’S 


Patent 


GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








Largest assortment of Pads. Best selling line of Art Blotters. Write 
for catalog in which you are interested. Orders filled immediately. 
JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO 
| MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City. Mo. 








EMBOSSING BOARD 








THE EDWARD L. 


Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/, 
in. Send $1.25 for a dozen, post- 
paid, complete with instructions. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














FOR SALE 
@ Model B Kelly Press with Extension 

delivery, A.C. motor, Reeves pulley, 
good condition. $1400. Dewey uling 
Machine, Double beam, 44” between 
rails, a real buy at $250. R. J. Heuslein 
Co., 11 So. Meridian St., Indianapolis, 


@ Seybold Three Knife Book & Pam- 
phiet Trimmer, guaranteed to be in good 
operating condition. Address Box M572. 


HELP WANTED 
@ Stoneman’‘s Helper for Lockup and 
line up wanted by large commercial 
plant doing publication and color print- 
ing. Must be able to handle heavy forms. 
This is not only for the duration but a 
full time year round job. Union or eligi- 
gible for union. Wire or write The Ann 
Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


@ Wanted: Linotype Operator, Floor 

Man, Bindery Man, and Pressman. 
Steady work for all four. Higley Print- 
ing Co., Butler, Indiana. 





@ Pressman (Union), for hand- -feed 1 cyl- 

inder and automatic presses, as W ork- 
ing foreman in small western shop. Box 
M590 


MACHINERY WANTED 

@ Paper Cutter Wanted. 39” or larger. 
Pay cash. Give details regarding 

make, serial number, condition, electri- 

cal equipment, ete. Box M-591, INLAND 

PRINTER. 

@ Wanted 1—22 x x 34” H larris ris E.L. 1. Press 
with chain delivery and pile feed. 

Box M-587, Inland Printer. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 











@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 0 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 





@ Paragon-Revolute No. 3 Printer, in 
excellent condition, D.C. current, for 

sale. N.Y. Copy-Rite Co., Inec., 9 W. 32nd 

St., New York City. 

@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
and rebuilt printing equipment on 

easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri- 

Cent#al _Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 

@ No. 4 Four-Roller Miehle, Serial No. 
5599, equipped with Kimble Variable 

Speed Motor, write or see us. Warp 

Publishing Co., Minden, Nebr. 








Spring Tongue | Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 





MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Leading eee and fo eee! 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method, Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 

books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 72; SStipnias Pa.” 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 

















MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent -GAUGE PINS 


~_. 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a doz. for either size. 
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OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 
Trying To Run Your Plant 


Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flew 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard —from a 
letterhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 
Planograph-Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry... 15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordin- 
ary combination form planograph runs; 
we make special quotations on more com- 
plicated jobs according to specifications. 
We handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
plant for finishing. 

We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 


FOR PRICE LIST WRITE 


GREENLEE Co. 


TELEPHONE ARMITAGE 1870 


1609 N. Wolcott, Chicago 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 
THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and_photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 


PRICING GUIDE 
PRINTING PRICE GUIDE—simplified, 
fast and accurate. Not intended to 
take the place of Franklin or Printed 
Products but will price, Quick, 90% of 
jobs for average, medium, large or small 
printer. Leased for $7.50 per year. Or- 
der one on ten-day approval or money 
back. Lawrence Printing Co., Inc., 
Greenwood, Miss. 








PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL BOOKS 

@ Craftsmen Librarians: Attention! Or- 
_ der all books on graphic arts sub- 
jects from one source and save time and 
trouble. Discount allowed on purchases 
amounting to more than $10. Send for 
free book list. The Inland Printer Book 
on mala 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, : 





ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 

DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 

mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 





RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 











RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 


“SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Now is the time to make your spare time pay. In- 
crease your earning power. Mr. Young, interna- 
tional layout authority, offers a complete Home 
Study Course to help printers, advertising men, 
artists, etc. Learn by mail how to use sound lay- 
out principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own personal 
criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. Easy payments, 
Write to Dept. D-343 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
@ YOUNG PRINTING EXECUTIVE, 
sixteen years’ successful experience, 
wishes to make change. Now employed, 
holding responsible position. Married, 
college education. Experienced in costs, 
estimating, production, etc., and excel- 
lent account contact man. Change must 
offer opportunity for advancement with 
responsible firm. Will invest. Address 
Box M589, Inland Printer. 
@ Superintendent or Production Mer. 
desires change. Seeks connection with 
large plant. Possesses a furnished back- 
ground including 10 yrs. with pub. and 
general plant; 1 yr. supt. large eastern 
newspaper; 2 yrs. large Chicago plant. 
Will furnish recommendations from 
leading men of the Industry. Box M593. 


@ Manager or superintendent of large 
weekly or job shop. Experienced in 
all branches. Best grade of color and 
catalog work. Meet public, plan printed 
advertising and make sales. H. A. Bar- 
rett, Box 265, Geneva, New York. 
@ Operator-Printer, 27 yrs. old desires 
steady job, hang mach., clean proofs; 
now employed, union, 3A, married. If 
interested write for details. Wm. 
lata 409 West Michigan, Jackson, 
Mich. 


TIPS ON PRESSWORK 
Orders come from all parts of the globe 
for “Tips on Presswork—Cylinder 
and Platen presses.” It is the trouble 
shooter for the pressman and assistant 
pressman. Size, 111 pages—enclose $1.50 
to get it postpaid from THE INLAND 
PRINTER Book Dept. 

















ENGDAHL BINDERY 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
**Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy”’ 
1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Hl. 


Telephone Monroe 6062 


TYPEFOUNDERS 

THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Producers of fine type faces. 





MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 





WIRE 

SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 
—Backed by eighty years of wire 

drawing experience. Supplied on spools 

or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
RS EVERYWHERE. 








Earhart COLOR PLAN 


Makes Color Selection Easy.. .. 


.... provides a simple, practical means 
of selecting striking color combinations 
that are doubly effective because they 
are so seldom used ... eliminates guess- 
work and experiments . . . saves time 
in selecting colors with customers .. . 
saves money in the pressroom. Endorsed 
by hundreds of printers 

and artists. Send $3.00 for $ 00 
your EARHART COLOR —_ 
PLAN now. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 














Learn ESTIMATING NOW! 


Use Jack Tarrant’s Study Course! 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. A 
25-lesson course in 
three loose-leat binders 
—actual production 
records on composition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. Thorough 
training means better 
jobs. Prepare! Order 
from this advertise- 
ment and enclose 
$19.50—new low price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 











ACCURATE composing room tools 
give maximum production from 
every man-hour. Write for catalog 
of ROUSE Time-Saving equipment. 


& COMPANY 





2218 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








HURON FEAT 
unglazed. Opaque white in 9 and 10 substance. Glazed white in 9 and 10 
substance. 

HURONETTE — Tag, Bristol and Cover, Bleach White, plate-finish. For letter- 
press, lithography and gravure printing. 

PORT HURON COVER (Embossed) — Seven colors and White. 

PORT HURON LEATHERETTE (Plate Finish) — Tag, Bristol and Cover. Nine 
colors and white. 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


En, MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan pentane 
SAN FRANCISCO ' , 8 NEW YORK 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 





WORLD'S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Bok P THEM 


ay / WD, ° f, ) RUNNING 


VANDERCOOK 
Proof Presses properly 


MARCH, 1943 @ VOLUME 110 e NUMBER 6 and keep them in good 


repair. Send press and 
model numbers for full 
instructions. 


Leading Ariicles for You This Month lg RAT ded 


indivi . sine ‘ . — 
n gy Is Still Big Help in Selling Printing VANDERCOOK & SONS 
ala ed Fegert 904 North Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Consolidate! One Good Way to a Profitable 
Printing Business 
L-241 Multiplies Work of Printers Practical 
Employers Take Steps to Keep Workers 
Graphic Arts Campaigns Committee Issues Guide B QO O K S 
Printers of Today Working in a Made-Over Language 
By Gdword Ni; Teall —_ 
Prize Winners of Letterhead Contest PRINTING 
Anilin Inks and Drying Systems By Frank E. Boughton....54 meee 
Letterpress Industry Can Solve Its Wartime Problems agi 
By A. T. Metcalfe 
New Income Tax Provisions Help Business Man Level orn 9 ta -“— 


Off Losses By A. C. Kiechlin THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


Monthly GDealures to Keep You Abreast CHICAGO, ILL. 


Backshop Ideas Salesman’s Corner 
Pressroom Specimen Review 


Proofroom The Month’s News t 
Directory of Advertisers — Page 86 ) op nichek 
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Member Associated Business Papers « Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





OCOOE 


Send today for our 
new bulletin, “10 
Ways to Avoid Off- 
set.’’ 14 pages of valu- 
able hints for the 
pressman—how to im- 
prove presswork— 
save money—by stop- 
ping Offset trouble 


THE INLAND PRINTER, March, 1943, Volume 110, No. 6. Published monthly by Tradepress 
Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription is $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered 
as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. 

All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND 
PRINTER no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous 
attention and ordinary care. 


J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager Harold R. Wallace, Associate Editor 
Frank Easter, Promotion Manager H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 
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Western Advertising: Donald T. Sutte, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Eastern Advertising: William R. Joyce, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Representative: Don Harway & Company, 816 West Fifth St., Los Angeles 
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The Handy Way 10 orver A PERSONAL COPY 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER SENT TO YOU IN 1943 





PRINTING INKS 


Thelr Chemistry & Technology 


By CARLETON ELLIS $ 
560 pages of profusely illustrated 7 


THE INLAND PRINTER Please send me monthly a personal copy of 
309 West Jackson Boulevard THE INLAND PRINTER during 1943. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 

0 I enclose $ 3 this qualifies me 
RATES: 3 Yrs. 2 Yrs. Yr. for a FREE copy of December issue which in- 
U.S.A. $10.00 $7.00 $4.00 cludes 30 new LETTERHEAD DESIGNS. 
Canada 11.50 8.00 4.50 
Foreign 13.00 9.00 5.00 0 Send bill for 12 issues of 1943 to... 


text giving usable information for 
printers, lithographers, chemists- 


THE INLAND PRINTER e CHICAGO 
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CROMWELL 


SPECIAL 
PREPARED 


TYMPAN 


comes through inthe race for better presswork 
at lower cost 


Obstacles? Cromwell Tympan is definitely proof 
against the toughest your pressroom can offer. It 
provides the protection needed for delicate make- 
ready jobs and gives clear, clean impressions 
throughout long runs. With today’s government 
limitations on paper, this protection is more vital 
than ever. 


A secret process makes Cromwell Tympan mois- 
ture-proof—a protection against atmospheric 
changes. Uniformity is guaranteed within .001 
of an inch. Further protection is assured by a 
remarkably high tensile strength. You can draw 
Cromwell Tympan absolutely tight against the 
cylinder, yet it won’t stretch or tear from the 
clamp, or be injured by sharp rules or edges— 


even under the constant pounding of long runs 
at high speed. Cromwell Tympan is oil and ink 
solvent proof, too! 


Minimize spoilage, avoid waste of trial sheets, by 
getting Cromwell Tympan today. Skilled crafts- 
men say: ‘“There’s only one tympan for the results 
I want—Cromwell!” Your local distributor has 
it in rolls or sheets, cut to fit any press. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOUR FREEDOMS are not ALL 


FREEDOM means more than being free to speak 
openly, to worship as one will, with food assured, 
and fearing no man. 

FREEDOM is a living, growing aspiration in men’s 
souls. It must continue to grow, else it withers. 


FREEDOM in America has been growing for more 
than five generations. With each generation the 
growing light in men’s minds has revealed new 
freedoms our forefathers never dreamed of: 


Freedom from barriers of distance and of time 
—an entire nation on wheels; miracle machines 
thai speed information to metal, to paper, to 
minds; remote hamlets linked by telephone and 
radio; freedom from many old drudgeries that 
electricity now performs for us; the freedoms of 
a multitude of comforts and conveniences; and 
of better health. 


All this has come about in a nation dedicated to 
the divine concept of the equality of man, and 
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under the blazing light of complete freedom of 
speech and the press—the only illumination in 
which minds can grow in knowledge and vision. 


Here a scant six per cent of humankind, with no 
greater gifts than others, has progressed so far 
toward many freedoms that the path followed 
and the results are an inspiration to hopeful 
peoples everywhere. 


The way is not easy. It is narrow. It is sometimes 
rough, Other paths beckon alluringly, as seem- 
ing shortcuts. 


But in mankind’s halting progress through the 
ages many paths have been explored before. If 
now in uncertainty we change paths we will slow 
up progress and confuse those whose eyes are o1' 


_us. By further smoothing of the proved path w« 


can continue to inspire earnest men everywhere 
to follow the way that already has led one natio: 
so far toward the better and happier life for all 
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Ninth of a series of messages on the Freedom of the 
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